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MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES S. FARNSWORTH 
CHIEF OF INFANTRY 


MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES S. FARNSWORTH WAS BORN IN 
LYCOMING COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, OCTOBER 28, 1862. HE ENTERED 
THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY FROM HIS NATIVE STATE 
ON JULY 1, 1883, AND GRADUATED ON JUNE 12, 1887, WHEN HE WAS 
ASSIGNED AS SECOND LIEUTENANT TO THE 25TH INFANTRY. HE 
WAS PROMOTED TO THE GRADE OF FIRST LIEUTENANT AND 
ASSIGNED TO THE 7TH INFANTRY JULY 31, 1894, AND WAS PROMOTED 
CAPTAIN IN THE SAME REGIMENT ON MARCH 2, 1899. AFTER SERVING 
FOR NEARLY ELEVEN YEARS AS CAPTAIN IN THE 7TH INFANTRY, HE 
WAS TRANSFERRED TO THE !5TH INFANTRY ON FEBRUARY 12, 1910. 
PROMOTED TO THE GRADE OF MAJOR AND ASSIGNED TO THE 16TH 
INFANTRY ON APRIL 17,1910. HE WAS PROMOTED TO THE GRADE OF 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JUNE 12, 1916, AND TO COLONEL AND ASSIGNED 
TO THE 57TH INFANTRY ON MAY 15, 1917. HE WAS COMMISSIONED A 
BRIGADIER GENERAL IN THE NATIONAL ARMY AUGUST 5, 1917, AND 
COMMANDED THE 159TH INFANTRY BRIGADE OF THE 80TH DIVISION 
UNTIL APRIL 12, 1918; WHEN HE WAS PROMOTED TO THE GRADE OF 
MAJOR GENERAL AND ASSIGNED TO 'THE COMMAND OF THE 37TH 
DIVISION, WHICH DIVISION HE COMMANDED THROUGHOUT ITS 
COMBAT SERVICE IN FRANCE IN THE MEUSE-ARGONNE OFFENSIVE, 
AND IN TWO ACTIONS IN THE YPRES-LYS OFFENSIVE. 


HE WAS APPOINTED CHIEF OF INFANTRY JULY 1, 1920. 


MAJOR GENERAL FARNSWORTH IS A DISTINGUISHED GRADUATE 
OF THE SCHOOL OF THE LINE, 1909, A GRADUATE OF THE STAFF 
COLLEGE, 1910, AND A GRADUATE OF THE ARMY WAR COLLEGE, 1916. 

HE HAS BEEN AWARDED THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL AND MERITORIOUS SERVICE IN THE WORLD 
WAR. THE KING OF THE BELGIANS CONFERRED UPON HIM THE 
HONOR OF COMMANDER OF THE ORDER OF LEOPOLD, AND THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT THE COMMANDER OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR AND CROIX DE GUERRE WITH PALM. 


MAJOR GENERAL FARNSWORTH PARTICIPATED IN THE SANTIAGO 
CAMPAIGN AS ACTING QUARTERMASTER OF LAWTON’S 5TH 
DIVISION. DURING THE PHILIPPINE CAMPAIGN HE WAS ON 
DUTY IN ALASKA. 


HE SERVED WITH THE PUNITIVE EXPEDITION INTO MEXICO 
UNTIL THE ADVANCE TERMINATED, WHEN HE CAME BACK TO 
COLUMBUS, N. M., TO COMMAND THE BASE, 


AFTER GENERAL FARNSWORTH’S RETURN TO THE UNITED 
STATES FROM FRANCE HE WAS ASSIGNED TO THE COMMAND 
OF THE INFANTRY SCHOOL, CAMP BENNING, GA., AND IT IS 
LARGELY TO HIS ENERGY AND INITIATIVE THAT WE TODAY HAVE 
THE INFANTRY SCHOOL. 














The Recruiting Problem 


By Captain Gerald Egan, Infantry 


ROM what source is the army of 
280,000 men authorized by the 
reorganization law coniing? And 

how soon will its ranks be filled? 

These are questions of tremendous 
importance to every one interested in 
the healthy development of the military 
establishment and who recognizes the 
necessity and desirability of filling the 
ranks as speedily as possible. 

The thinking civilian knows that a 
contented and adequate army is a na- 
tional asset. Officers have experienced 
the tribulations and futility of serving 
with feeble, skeletonized battalions. 
Soldiers have learned by the sweat of 
their brows that upon their shoulders 
fall the increased duties which inevi- 
tably follow numerical: depletion. 

In actual practice—no matter what 
Utopian abstractions may be pictured 
on recruiting as a national responsibility 
—it is upon the Army and, more par- 
ticularly, upon the General Recruiting 
Service and its associate agencies, that 
the burden of enlistments is placed. 

The purpose of the lines which fol- 
low is to outline certain elemental con- 
ditions that confront the recruiter in 
his search for men, to state the recruit- 
ing problem and to describe some meth- 
ods of solution. 

The recruiting problem demanded 
and still demands speedy action. There 
has been little time for theoretical dis- 
cussion, for a charting of minute at- 
tractions and repellants, for experi- 
ments in unproved methods. The task 
for the General Recruiting Service is 
to bring men into the Army, no matter 
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how new or perplexing the conditions. 
The responsibility for keeping them in 
is shifted to other shoulders. Yet de- 
sertions and failures to re-enlist are 
constant factors in upsetting the most 
conservative estimates. 

Fundamentally, the maintenance of 
the Army, either in war or peace, is not 
an obligation which should rest solely 
on the military establishment. It is a 
national responsibility which falls upon 
every citizen, civilian or soldier who is 
concerned with the stability and secur- 
ity of American institutions. 

The Army, historically, was the first 
institution of this government. Around 
its loyal and stalwart soldiers and upon 
its courage and determination were 
built the more pacific branches which 
exercise their functions simply because 
the Army stands ready to enforce gov- 
ernmental decrees, to interpose itself 
between constituted authority and de- 
stroying influences, to give meaning and 
power to the popular will, 

It should be axiomatic that the re- 
cruiting problem—for the maintenance 
of the military establishment depends 
in large measure on the character and 
quality of recruits—is vital to every 
American who has decided whether his 
country should be defended or be de- 
fenseless. 

The person who feels that peace will 
reign eternal through messages of fe- 
licitation and words of good-will sees 
no recruiting problem since his con- 
ception of government does not include 
an army. 

But to the citizen who knows that 
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might will attempt to prove its right 
unless right carries a punch in either 
hand there is no question but that an 
army, capable of instant expansion, is 
the very breath of stable, secure gov- 
ernment. 

Yet how often does one meet, even 
among the hardiest patriots, a civilian 
who is intimately concerned with the 
development of the Army in time of 
peace unless his duty in this regard is 
brought directly home to him by some- 
one whose opinion he respects, or unless 
he is witness to an unfortunate situa- 
tion where local authorities are unable 
to quell disorders? 

In the public mind when Congress 
had authorized an army of 280,000 men 
the entire question is settled. The 
problem of securing the men is, accord- 
ing to the general acceptation, a purely 
military one, and little lay thought or 
effort is directed to rendering assist- 
ance. 

The attitude of the general public 
is apathetic—this is a mere statement 
of fact and not in any sense a criti- 
cism—except where apathy gives way 
to covert or open hostility. It can be 
truthfully said, with full justice to the 
few persons in each community who 
view the question from a_ national 
rather than from a local standpoint, 
that the majority of civilians are con- 
tent to let the Army work out its own 
salvation as though the Army were a 
thing apart and not a traditional ele- 
ment of the national life. 

This attitude changes over night in 
places like Gary and Omaha, where 
danger of mob rule has threatened and 
where the military was summoned to 
give power to the voice of the law. 

A recurring note of protest comes 
from agricultural and industrial com- 


munities. In many cases the farmer, 
apparently secure on his bountiful 
acres, wants his men removed from the 
lure of the recruiter; the coal operator 
often protests that the Army is taking 
his men; and so it goes around the cir- 
cle, leaving, if all these protests were 
allowed, nowhere for the Army to re- 
plenish its ranks except from the unem- 
ployed. 

The General Recruiting Service, con- 
vinced that the Army can preserve its 
self-respect only by securing the best 
recruits obtainable, plays no favorites 
Its policy is that the Army shall not 
be an army minus the farmer or minus 
any other class, but shall be an Amer- 
ican institution and thoroughly repre- 
sentative. 

Standing on this ground and with 
the assurance—sometimes disturbed by 
pessimistic military men—that the en- 
tire service is behind it, the recruiters 
have shouldered the national responsi- 
bility and are tackling the problem with 


all the vigor and intelligence at their 
command. 


When enlistments for the Army were 
resumed in March, 1919, the outlook 
was not too promising. 


The pre-war 
men, whose enlistments continued be- 
yond the demobilization period, were 
few. The intense and natural desire 
on the part of most of the emergency 
men to cast aside all reminders of their 
inevitable hardships proved a serious 
obstacle to recruiting efforts. The 
usual pronouncement, “I am through 
with the Army,” was rejuvenated in 
a mighty chorus, parents desired re- 
union with their sons, and the unusu- 
ally prosperous condition of business 
made it apparent that an aggressive and 
widespread campaign would be neces- 
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sary to counteract the influences at work 
in a country tired of war and soldiers. 

It was seen, too, by those charged 
with the formulation of recruiting poli- 
cies that the old recruiting system of 
watchful waiting, satisfactory as it may 
have been for the pre-war days, was too 
restricted and passive for the ameliora- 
tion of conditions which required 
prompt and permanent adjustment. 

The fact that the entire Army should 
be made an active recruiting agency 
became increasingly evident, as also 
did the fact that, as a practical propo- 
sition, if the Army were to be “sold” 
to the country it must first be “sold” 
to the Army itself. 

It was realized that the country did 
not know the Army in peace-time be- 
cause neither the country nor the Army 
had taken the trouble to cultivate a 
friendship ; and, as the country at large 
showed no disposition to make imme- 
diate advances, the Army decided to 
take the initiative and evince a more 
marked degree of cordiality. 

To demonstrate that the military es- 
tablishment can make and is making 
a specific economic return to the nation, 
to show beyond all question that it is 
a vital and valuable element of the na- 
tional organism in peace, to make it 
clear that, “in addition to its other du- 
ties,” it is a force productive of citizen- 
ship and Americanism, seemed the most 
important points to emphasize. But 
emphasis on these points would not 
bring recruits at once. It would sim- 
ply furnish a possible foundation and 
background for future recruiting ac- 
tivities. 

An immediate recruiting appeal was 
necessary in addition to the attraction 
which the Army has always had for the 
high-spirited, adventurous youth who 


wants to be a soldier. It was necessary 
to appeal directly to the prospective re- 
cruit as well as to his relatives and 
friends. 

The one-year enlistment was per- 
mitted ; special assignment was allowed ; 
the allocation of regiments began to 
fulfill its design of fostering local 
pride; the Army put into operation an 
educational program that really edu- 
cates, a vocational program that ac- 
tually turns out skilled men and an 
Americanization program that builds 
citizens and instills in them the cadence 
of the American institutions. These 
last additions were, from a recruiting 
standpoint, “life-savers,” if the term 
can be applied and permitted in these 
dry days. 

Education, Vocation and Americani- 
zation! Earn, Learn and Travel! 

These slogans gave the Recruiting 
Service the means to popularize the 
Army and convince the country that the 
Army’s economic return is certain and 
indispensable, that the Army has the 
means and the will to return men to 
civil life with a greater productive 
capacity and with a greater respect for 
constituted authority. 

In making a survey of the field it was 
decided that an assault on four ob- 
jectives was necessary. The Recruit- 
ing Service endeavored to reach: (1) 
The Soldier; (2) the National Guards- 
man; (3) the ex-soldier; (4) the civil- 
ian, which term embraces the parent, 
the teacher, etc. 

The task of selling the Army to the 
soldier does not lie within the province 
of the Recruiting Service, yet it has 
been repeatedly pointed out that a satis- 
fied customer is the best salesman. 

Through the Militia Bureau and The 
Adjutant General’s Office mutually 
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beneficial relations were established be- 
tween recruiting officers of the Army 
and those of the National Guard by 
the interchange of motion picture films, 
by the combined use of armories for 
recruiting purposes, and by a clear defi- 
nition of the Army’s policy of encour- 
agement to all National Guard activities. 

Relations of a most friendly charac- 
ter were established between recruiting 
officers and local American Legion 
Posts through the issuance of the 
French Memorial Diploma, distribution 
of which was in the hands of these 
two organizations. Shortly thereafter 
the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion passed a resolution indors- 
ing the educational and Americaniza- 
tion program of the Army and urged 
the cooperation of the local posts. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars also ren- 
dered valuable assistance, as did all 
other soldier societies. The Grand 
Army of the Republic and the Con- 
federate Veterans also evinced their in- 
terest in the development of the Army 
by active assistance to 
officers. 

Through the Secretary of War, the 
heads of the executive departments 
were asked to open the pages of their 
publications for a statement of the aims 
and accomplishments of the Army, and 
the response was most generous. 

At the instance of the Secretary of 
War the governors of practically every 
state issued proclamations calling atten- 
tion to the development of the Army 
along educational lines and advising 
young men to give the military estab- 
lishment serious consideration. 

In a letter to the National Chamber 
of Commerce the Secretary of War 
outlined the work that is being carried 
on in the Army and asked general co- 
operation. This cooperation was cheer- 


recruiting 


fully extended and resulted, among 
other things, in an invitation to many 
army officers to address local chambers. 

The same procedure was followed 
with the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, 
and army luncheons have since been im- 
portant features of these two bodies. 

President Samuel Gompers, of the 
American Federation of Labor, has 
given his indorsement to the new army 
program in a letter to the Secretary of 
War. Resolutions of indorsement also 
have come from the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Mothers’ 
Congress and Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations and from 
bodies. 

By the distribution of literature high 
school teachers throughout the country 
have become interested in this move- 
ment, and the National Essay Contest 
caused 10,000,000 scholars and as many 
more advisers to think about the benefit 
of an enlistment in the Army. 

Congressional and civic bodies have 
been invited to inspect the camps, and 
the reaction has been most favorable. 
The Recruit Educational Center at 
Camp Upton has, perhaps, been more 
universally indorsed and supported by 
those interested in Americanization than 
any institution in the country. 

Five parties, consisting of an officer 
and squad of graduates from the Camp 
Upton school, are now touring the coun- 
try on Chautauqua circuits, and letters 
received from the director indicate that 
their reception has been wonderfully 
cordial. 


various religious 


An intensive advertising campaign, 
designed to keep the selling points of 
the Army in the public mind, was car- 
ried out in all sections of the country. 
The Recruiting Publicity Bureau made 
valuable use of periodicals and motion 


picture theaters. Local recruiting offi- 
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cers made a wider and more productive 
use of the press in their localities, and 
the War Department News Bureau 
rendered cheerful assistance. 

The Army as a whole worked with 
energy and intelligence and supple- 
mented the efforts of recruiting officers 
by every possible means. 

But in all justice it must be said that 
the methods touched upon above merely 
formed a background for the recruiting 
officers and men. They are the combat 
troops who are actually on the firing 
lines and who, like the infantry after 
intensive artillery preparation, actually 
“go and get them.” 

To describe the diverse and aggres- 
sive methods now employed by the re- 
cruiting officers to sell the Army would 
require a catalog of immense propor- 
tions. The fact is that the recruiting 
personnel is now working twenty-four 
hours a day, that the enlisted men in 
the General Recruiting Service have 
shown themselves as eager and as keen 
for success as their chiefs, and that the 
morale is unquestionably higher and 
the competition sharper than at any 
time since the resumption of enlist- 
ments. 

The month of July was desig- 
nated “Enlisted Man’s Month,” due to 
the fact that many officers have been 
called before examining boards, and the 
results have far exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations. 

The camps and the allocated regi- 
ments are combing their territories mi- 
nutely; “shock” troops, composed of 
intrepid recruiting veterans, invade 
dormant territory. The competitive 
spirit is highly developed, daily bulle- 
tins come from the field to Col. Charles 
H. Martin’s office in Washington, and 
there is a distinct spirit of courage, 
confidence and perseverance. 


But, it may be very pertinently and 
logically asked, after all this conversa- 
tion and preparation, where are the 
recruits ? 

The answer lies in statistics issued 
from The Adjutant General’s Office on 
July 12, 1920. These figures show 
that the weekly average of applicants 
for the five years immediately preced- 
ing the war (1912-1916) was 700. The 
weekly average for the year ending 
February 29, 1920, a year after enlist- 
ments were resumed, was 2,100, and 
this figure represents the demobilization 
period when great numbers of soldiers 
were passing through the camps. The 
weekly average from March 1 to June 
30, 1920, was 2,300, and this period 
includes the intensive efforts put forth 
during the recruit drive last spring. 

The weekly average for July was 
nearly 4,000. 

These figures need no interpretation. 
They show a steady increase and give 
the Recruiting Service every reason to 
believe that the turning point has been 
reached. 

The monthly average of enlistments 
in depots and depot posts and in camps 
and posts for seven years, 1910-1916, 
was 3,058. Since March, 1919, the 
monthly average has been in excess of 
1,300. These figures also give a basis 
for confidence. In no possible light can 
they be viewed as anything but encour- 
aging ; they show that even in times of 
unparalleled prosperity the Army can 
be brought to its authorized strength by 
concentrated efforts. 

On July first the estimated strength of 
the Army was 194,378. Almost 90,- 
000 men are needed to fill its ranks, 
leaving out of consideration discharges 
and desertions. It will take the united 


strength of the Army to accomplish it. 
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graduation day and have the privi- 

lege of saying a few words to the 
graduating class and the friends of 
West Point. 

The education offered young men at 
West Point under normal conditions 
differs in many respects from that given 
in other schools and colleges. The pri- 
mary purpose of the course of training 
is the development of those mental, 
moral and physical qualities requisite 
to the efficient military leader. Its basic 
thought is to inculcate clear ideas of 
discipline, to teach unswerving devotion 
to duty, and to foster ardent patriotism. 
Through general training in education 
necessary for intelligent intercourse, 
and through the cultivation of manli- 
ness, and a high sense of honor—vir- 
tues indispensable in the soldier—the 
foundation is laid during the four years 
upon which to build military efficiency 
and success. 

The test of experience has proven 
that the trained soldier makes the most 
valuable civilian, and it is our proud 
claim that the qualities of manhood 
that are emphasized here are identical 
with those found in the highest type of 
citizen. The Academy has cherished in- 
violate the ideals transmitted to us by 
patriots whose visior: made a free na- 
tion possible and whose wisdom fore- 
saw the necessity for their preserva- 
tion through the establishment of this 
great institution. 

There was a time when young men 
were selected through personal influ- 
ence and when appointments usually 


iY IS indeed a pleasure to be here on 


went to those with wealth and posi- 
tion. Then there was perhaps some 
tendency toward an aristocracy, but, 
happily, for many years cadets have 
generally been chosen through competi- 
tive examination, and coming, as they 
do, from all walks of life, they are 
truly representative of the whole peo- 
ple. There is, in fact, today no institu- 
tion of learning in the country more 
democratic than the Military Academy, 
where aristocracy does not exist unless 
it be that of character and ability. 

In some quarters there is a tendency 
to criticize the methods of training and 
instruction. I think these adverse 
comments are usually made without 
personal knowledge or close investiga- 
tion of the purpose of the Academy and 
its achievements. If traced to its real 
source, we should often learn that op- 
position springs from those who have 
failed in the crucial test of war or from 
others with latent political ambition. 
There is seen here at West Point among 
the professors and instructors a healthy, 
progressive attitude duly tempered with 
moderate conservatism, than whom no 
body of public servants has rendered 
more valuable, though inconspicuous 
service to the country. While inviting 
honest criticism, we should not take un- 
due alarm at loose, sporadic outbursts 
of condemnation. Abundant evidence 
of the soundness of West Point is to be 
found in the annals of American wars, 
recounting the brilliant deeds and he- 
roic sacrifices of her sons, who through 
the generations have held high the na- 





*This address was delivered by General Pershing at Graduation Exercises, U. S. Military 


Academy, West Point, N. Y., June 15, 1920. 
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tion’s lofty conception of liberty and 
justice. 

In all our wars graduates of West 
Point have taken high rank as leaders. 
During the World War 85 per cent of 
our general officers above the grade of 
brigadier general and 70 per cent of 
the brigadier generals were from the 
Academy. The vast majority of gen- 
eral staff officers, especially in the com- 
bat arms, were graduates. Though rela- 
tively small in numbers, men of West 
Point have always been the leaven and 
have ever given the guiding impulse 
that has carried our armies to victory. 
More than this, although the curricu- 
lum here is not especially designed to 
afford preparation for civil callings or 
professions, yet it is conceded that no 
other institution has furnished to the 
country as great a proportion of dis- 
tinguished citizens as West Point. 

From the very nature of the instruc- 
tion, aiming, as it does, to maintain our 
highest and best traditions, this insti- 
tution remains the fountain head that 
inspires devotion to duty, adherence to 
honor and love of country. Because 
of this it becomes the duty of graduates 
of the Academy, fortunate enough to 
have had the experience of its excep- 
tional advantages, to encourage both in 
and out of the Army, by precept and 
example, those qualities in America’s 
young manhood that go to make pa- 
triotic citizens. Graduates shou!d min- 
gle with their fellows in civil life with- 
out affectation or conceit, and, whether 
in the regular service or whether pre- 
paring the youth of the land for war, 
should always maintain that modesty 
and poise that inspire confidence and 
respect ever freely accorded those 
whose initiative and efficiency mark 
them as leaders. 


- 


Your predecessors have set a high 
standard of public service; they have 
furnished the nucleus around which the 
Government, always unprepared for 
war, has formed its armies for each 
emergency. To the richest nation in 
the world they have ever given their 
abilities for a pittance; they have en- 
dured hardships and isolation without 
complaint; they have greeted dangers 
with enthusiasm; they have handled 
vast sums of money with scrupulous 
honesty. These services have been ren- 
dered so consistently and so unob- 
trusively that they have been accepted 
as a matter of course, and the rare 
fineness of their quality has often been 
ignored. 

The occasion of graduation is always 
a solemn one and leads us to serious 
thought. Amid these surroundings, 
steeped in traditions that have had 
much to do with the greatness of Amer- 
ica, I am moved to caution you that 
we find ourselves in troublous times. 
There is unrest and uncertainty abroad 
and at home. You are consecrating 
yourselves to your country’s service. 
May you safeguard her honor and her 
integrity with that unselfish devotion 
that has been yours during these years 
of apprenticeship. School yourselves to 
a career of self-sacrifice, which has its 
full reward in the friendships it en- 
genders and in the sense of duty well 
done. Be not swerved from the path 
of uprightness by selfish motives of po- 
litical origin, but preserve the uniform 
unsullied. Cherish the high principles 
for which West Point has ever stood 
and measure your own patriotism and 
conduct by her standards. 

Thus we look to you and your suc- 
cessors so to live through the years 
that the spirit of West Point may en- 
dure forever. 





Rock of the Marne’ 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 
13807) making appropriations for sun- 
dry civil expenses of the Government, 
etc. 

Mr. McArtuur. Mr. Chairman, 
““Marne”’ is a name indelibly inscribed 
on the pages of history. It was at the 
Marne in September, 1914, that the 
French under Joffre turned back the 
German hordes in their mad dash 
toward Paris; and it was at the Marne 
in July, 1918, on the selfsame ground 
that a single regiment of American 
infantrymen, with some aid from the 
artillery, once more stemmed the Ger- 
man tide and rolled it back in defeat, 
earning thereby for itself and its 
gallant colonel the proud title, “The 
Rock of the Marne.”’ [Applause.] 

World military annals report few 
feats that equal, and none that surpass, 
the deeds of the Thirty-eighth Regi- 
ment of Infantry under the command 
of Col. Ulysses Grant McAlexander in 
the second Battle of the Marne. ‘On 
this occasion,” says Commander-in- 
Chief John J. Pershing in his final 
report, “a single regiment of the 
Third Division wrote one of the most 
brilliant pages in our military annals. 
It prevented the crossing to certain 
points on its front, while on either 
flank the Germans who had gained a 
footing pressed forward. Our men, 
firing in three directions, met the 
German attacks with counter-attacks 
at critical points and succeeded in 
throwing two German divisions into 


complete confusion, capturing 600 pris- 
oners.”” 

Glory enough, it would seem, for one 
regiment of American infantry to have 
defeated two entire divisions of Ger- 
mans—six regiments of infantry plus 
artillery and auxiliary troops. The 
significance of the victory comes only 
when one has a clear understanding 
of the general military situation in 
July, 1918, and of the particular im- 
portance of the position in the allied line 
held by the Thirty-eighth Regiment. 

In the summer of 1918 the German 
forces were again in motion toward 
Paris. Their hopes for success ran 
high. The Kaiser had set July 17 as 
the date for his triumphal entry into 
the French capital. The race was 
between the Kaiser and the Americans. 
Barrier after barrier the Germans 
hurdled or smashed through until they 
arrived at the Marne. 

Wrote Maj. Gen. J. T. Dickman: 


Between Chateau-Thierry and Dor- 
mans the Marne is a navigable stream, 
which flows in a deep valley. The crest 
of the banks is about 400 feet above the 
level of the river. The strategical 
feature of the stretch of 20 kilometers 
between Chateau-Thierry and Dormans 
is the valley of Surmelin Creek. This 
valley furnished the only good opening 
toward the south. The railroad and 
two good wagon roads in this valley 
running toward Conde en Brie and 
Montmirail are indispensable for the 
line of supply of an army crossing the 
Marne. 


The Surmelin Valley was, indeed, 


the gateway to Paris. The sector 





*Speech of Hon. C. N. McArthur, of Oregon, in the House of Representatives, 
May 1, 1920. 
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along the Marne where it is joined by 
the Surmelin was held by the Thirty- 
eighth. On its left lay another Ameri- 
can regiment, on its right a French 
division. The Germans knew the great 
strategical value of the Surmelin Valley 
and were prepared to enter it at all 
costs. On the other hand, Colonel 
McAlexander was aware of the necessity 
of holding it against the enemy. De- 
feat or retreat spelled disaster to the 
Allies. [Applause.] 

McAlexander typified the Regular 
Army at its best. A graduate of West 
Point, he had served in the Indian wars 
and had been cited for conspicuous 
gallantry in Santiago in the Spanish- 
American War. He had seen service 
in the Philippines. He was one of the 
first officers to be sent to Europe and 
had been afforded ample opportunity 
of studying the German style of warfare. 

But training and experience are not 
the only requisites of the successful 
leader. McAlexander was the incarna- 
tion of the fighting spirit, and, further- 
more, he possessed the ability to 
communicate this fighting spirit to his 
men. On one occasion he said: 

Do you wish an invincible, uncon- 
querable regiment? Then organize it, 
administer it, train it, and fight it along 
invincible and wunconquerable _ lines. 
Imbue it with a pride that scoffs at 
danger, inspire it with a soul of intre- 
pidity and honor and make it to know 
that its defeat is impossible; that it 
may be killed, but that it cannot be 
conquered. 

[Applause.] 

The story of the Thirty-eighth at the 
Marne is that of a regiment of men who 
might be killed but could not be con- 
quered. They had been traincd in the 
McAlexander school—“ along invincible 
and unconquerable lines”—and they 
knew that for them defeat was impos- 


sible. How fortunate for the allied 
cause that this was so. 

The great outstanding fact in the 
battle of the Thirty-eighth against the 
German hosts at the Marne is that of 
regimental unity. Every unit, from 
battalion to corporal’s squad, acted in 
complete harmony of command. Had 
there been one weak link in the regi- 
mental chain this tale had been one of 
military disaster instead of military 
glory. The men had implicit faith in 
their officers, and over all was the 
McAlexander fighting spirit and genius. 
The colonel was always in the fight. 
No matter how long the march or how 
dangerous the battle line, McAlex- 
ander was always at the head of his 
men. [Applause.] Indeed, when the 
distinguished-service cross was con- 
ferred upon him the citation related 
that he had gone ahead of his men in 
full view of the enemy, thus leading his 
men by force of his example to the 
successful assault of enemy positions. 
Two wound stripes attest to the risks 
heran. One of his captains relates how, 
in the thick of the Battle of the Marne, 
he came upon the colonel between him 
and theenemy. Going to McAlexander 
he said, “‘Colonel, don’t you know 
that nothing can live in this place?’ 
To which Colonel McAlexander laconi- 
cally replied, ‘‘Well, while we are yet 
alive let’s give ’em hell!’’ Small wonder 
the regiment possessed an invincible, 
unconquerable spirit. [Applause.] 

The evening of July 14 found the 
regiment ready for any emergency. 
It was arranged on principles of “‘ forma- 
tion in depth.” Near the river and 
along the Metz-Paris railroad, which 
paralleled the river, lay the Second 
Battalion, under Major Rowe; back 
of it was the First Battalion, under 
Major Keeley; and last; the Third 
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Battalion, under Major Lough. Colonel 
McAlexander had gone over the ground 
carefully, and, to the surprise- of his 
officers, had ordered trenches dug on 
the right flank between himself and the 
French. He was going to take no 
chances of an unprotected flank in 
case the French division on his right 
retreated. This evidence of military 
foresight, as was proved later, saved 
the regiment from annihilation and 
turned certain defeat into victory. 

As midnight of July 14 approached an 
ominous stillness filled the air. In- 
stinctively the men of the Thirty- 
eighth felt that something unusual was 
about to transpire. Their suspense was 
of short duration. Exactly at 12 o’clock 


the German artillery opened fire. The 
sector was swept for hours, until it 
would seem no living thing could have 
escaped. But the Americans, huddled 
in their tiny dugouts or open slit 


trenches, awaited the attack which was 
sure to follow. How they longed to 
come to blows with this deadly thing 
which threatened to stifle the freedom 
of the world, to see it face to face, to 
meet steel with steel! 

At about 4 o’clock the bombardment 
was lifted and a rolling barrage took its 
place. Back of the barrage came 
masses of gray-clad Germans, two 
divisions strong, with a third in sup- 
port. At the river boats were loaded 
and pontoon bridges were built. But 
here again McAlexander’s military gen- 
ius evidenced itself. Instead of with- 
drawing all his men from the river 
bank, he left a strong detachment 
there. I believe it was the French 
general, Degoutte, who phrased it: 
‘“McAlexander fought with one foot 
in the water.” It was not exactly 
orthodox, and to the Germans it was 
another example of American ignorance 


of military science, but, like many 
another American innovation in the 
World War, it proved its worth. The 
American riflemen on the bank of the 
Marne destroyed boatload after boat- 
load of Germans. It was the proud 
boast of the Thirty-eighth that no 
Germans were able to cross the river in 
the sector held by it. [Applause.] 

Farther to the left and right, however, 
the Germans did effect crossings, and 
advanced against the Metz-Paris rail- 
way line a short distance from the 
river. Here, too, they met a resistance 
which they could not overcome. Charge 
after charge failed to carry them 
across the railroad track. No German 
graves are located behind this line, 
but there are about 600 between it and 
the river. The Thirty-eighth paid 
heavily for its resistance, but the 
line held. 

In referring at a later date to this 
phase of the fight, Colonel McAlexander 
said: 

There was only one thing that saved 
us, and that was the spirit of kill or be 
killed. And I want to say that I was 
willing to sacrifice the regiment and 
myself with them rather than yield one 
foot of ground to those Germans. I 
gave orders to my men to hold their 
sector until they had orders to retire, 
and they were just as anxious to hold 
their ground as the colonel was to have 
them hold it. The books say that 
when your casualties have reached one- 
third you are out of action. But I 
want to tell you of one company that, 
when 70 per cent of its men were 
casualties, organized the remaining 
30 per cent in a countercharge and 
captured 410 prisoners. 


[Applause.] 

Need our schoolboys turn to Leonidas 
at Thermopylae or Miltiades at Mara- 
thon for tales of heroism after such a 
recital as this? Surely the story of 
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McAlexander and the Thirty-eighth 
at the Marne will find its place in our 
histories alongside that of Jackson at 
New Orleans and Thomas, the “‘ Rock of 
Chickamauga.” [Applause.] 

On the flanks another chapter was 
being written. The American regi- 
ment on the left had given ground and 
the Germans were filtering through 
against the Thirty-eighth. On the right 
the French division had retired. The 
Thirty-eighth thus had to defend itself 
on the front and both flanks. It was 
here that Colonel McAlexander’s plan 
of defense bore fruit. The Germans 
had begun an encircling pincers move- 
ment to cut off the regiment, and but 
for the precaution that had been taken 
to protect the right flank in case of 
retirement of the French, they would 
have been successful. 

Messages sent back from the front 
lines to the commanding officer tell 
tales of grave danger, but ring with 
fighting determination to hold at all 
hazards. For example, in reply to a 
message of encouragement from Colonel 
McAlexander directing him to hold on, 
Major Rowe wrote: 

We have no intention of withdrawing 
unless we are completely outflanked. 
At present Boche guns are troublesome 
on right flank. If French counter- 
attack in time, we shall be O. K. We 
must thicken the lines tonight and 
have ammunition and food and carry- 
ing parties from rear. There are many 
German rowboats on river which 


should be destroyed before night. We 
are weary but proud. 


[Applause. ] 

“Invincible and unconquerable.” 
How Americans must thrill with pride 
on reading such a message. 

For three days the fight on the flanks 
went on, the Germans striving des- 


perately to open the gateway through 


the Surmelin. An order came to Colo- 
nel McAlexander: “Fall back if you 
think best.” “Is it up to my decision?” 
he asked. “Yes.” “Then I hold my 
lines.” [Applause.] 

What was there back of this heroic 
determination to hold the lines at all 
costs? Aside from the strategic posi- 
tion occupied by the Thirty-eighth, 
there was the question of morale. 

“It was our part,” said Colonel 
McAlexander, “to so impress the Ger- 
mans with our fighting ability and our 
wish to fight them that their morale 
would be destroyed to the extent of 
seeing great forces brought against 
us with no prospect of their success.” 

Did this fight affect the morale of 
the Germans? Let the Germans them- 
selves answer: 

Our retreat across the river (Marne) 
was awful; those Americans certainly 
did clean us up. . . They fight like 
tigers ... If those in front of us are 
fair specimens of the average American 


troops, and there are as many as they 
say there are, then good-bye to us. 


This from the notebook of a member 
of the defeated Sixth Grenadier Regi- 
ment, a crack fighting unit. 

Nor was recognition of the importance 
of the Thirty-eighth’s victory lacking 
among American and French officers. 
Major General Dickman wrote: 


In the fighting on the front and flanks 
of the Thirty-eighth Infantry, the 
enemy's losses were so great that his 
offensive was completely shattered and 
the attack was not renewed. The 
regiment was still in good condition and 
its fighting capacity was unim ‘ 

The defeat of the enemy on the Marne 
July 15, 1918, definitely marked the 
transition for him from the offensive 
to the defensive. The heroic stand of 
the Thirty-eighth Infantry stopped the 
enemy’s advance toward Paris and 
made possible the counter-attack at 
Soissons three days later. 
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One of the brightest pages in the 
history of the American Expeditionary 
Forces was written on this day by the 
Thirty-eighth Infantry, and no soldier 
can have a prouder title than ability 
to state that he fought with the Thirty- 
eighth Infantry in the defense of the 
Marne. 


[Applause.] 
A French officer who had witnessed 
the action wrote, in part: 


The youthful soldiers of the Thirty- 
eighth Regiment did their job finely, 
showing themselves quite equal to our 
own best troops. Having received 
orders to hold on at any cost, they got 
killed only after having accounted for 
at least three times as many of the 
enemy and succeeded in maintaining 
the integrity of their front. 

Colonel McAlexander, commanding 
the Thirty-eighth Infantry, showed 
himself to be a remarkable leader, 
cool-headed and efficient. He is liked 
and respected by men of whom he, on 
his side, has every reason to be proud. 

When, at a later date, the award of 
Croix de Guerre with Palm was made 
to Colonel McAlexander and to the 
regimental colors of the Thirty-eighth, 
General Petain, commander-in-chief, 
cited the regiment as follows [transla- 
tion]: 

Thirty-eighth Regiment of American 
Infantry, an elite regiment, which, 
under the energetic and intelligent com- 
mand of its chief, Colonel McAlexander, 
gave proof of unshakable tenacity in 
the course of the German attack of 
July 15, 1918. Attacked on the front, 
assailed on the right and left over many 
kilometers, faithful to its instructions, 
it remained, despite everything, on the 
bank of the Marne, hurled back the 
enemy, superior in numbers, and took 
over 200 prisoners. 

According to French high command, 
the action was “peculiarly American 
both in conception and execution.” 


Yet this was not all. On the night 
of July 21, when the worn-out heroes 
were preparing for the first real sleep 
in a week, orders came to be ready to 
advance in the morning. The great 
smash was on. The German offensive 
had broken at the Marne and the tide 
had turned, never again to ebb until 
the Hindenburg line was pierced and 
the Germans, face to face with the 
greatest military disaster in history, 
signed the terms of the armistice. 

There was no rest for the Thirty- 
eighth until the end came. “Let us 
cherish within our hearts the memory 
of our fallen comrades. Salute them! 
Then forward!” These words, worthy 
of immortal fame, are taken from 


Colonel McAlexander’s general order 
of July 27, 1918, to the officers and men 
of his regiment. 

Honors came—medals for bravery— 


promotion—in Europe. But at home, 
how many knew of the deeds of Mc- 
Alexander and the Thirty-eighth? It 
is a matter of record, reported by no 
less an authority than Major General 
David C. Shanks, that when the regi- 
ment returned home no welcoming 
committee was at hand to greet it. 
Let us not attribute the lack of apprecia- 
tion to the proverbial ingratitude of 
republics but rather to ignorance of 
the facts. The American people simply 
did not know. 

When the real story of the greatest 
war in all history shall have been 
written, then will the deeds of Mc- 
Alexander and the Thirty-eighth Regi- 
ment of Infantry shine forth in their 
true light and a grateful nation sing 
the praises of the ‘‘ Rock of the Marne.”’ 
[Applause.] 
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Where Reform Is Needed 
By Lieutenant Colonel James K. Parsons, Infantry 


W that the long-wished-for 
| N army reorganization is in sight, 

it would seem proper that some 
reform be made in the method of is- 
suing orders and instructions to the 
Army. 

At present we have the Army Regu- 
lations, Drill Regulations, Special Reg- 
ulations, Manuals, Circulars, Bulletins, 
General Orders, and a host of others, 
not to mention the various publications 
of the different services or departments, 
with the result that there reigns through- 
out the Army “confusion worse con- 
founded,” and to know what is what 
requires the ability and resourcefulness 
of a Philadelphia lawyer. 

Any instruction of a permanent na- 
ture issued for the government of the 
Army as a whole, or for any branch or 
department thereof, is an army regula- 
tion, whatever the name it may be 
masquerading under; regulations should 
be issued in a form of easy access, 
which is now not the case and never 
will be the case as long as the present 
method is in vogue. 

It is needless to say that they should 
be issued from one source, as should 
the various army forms. As it is now 
we have AGO forms, WD forms, P 
& S forms, MB forms, etc. 

Army publications could easily be re- 
duced to three classes, viz., General 
Orders, Circulars, and Army Regula- 
tions. 

General Orders should only be used 
in making important announcements, 
such as awarding honors, the appoint- 
ment of a chief of staff, and the like. 


They should never be used in giving 
instructions. By this means their num- 
ber would be greatly reduced, and 
the keeping of a file would not be 
necessary. 

Circulars should be mimeographed 
as at present and should contain infor- 
mation of an administrative nature that 
is not so permanent as to warrant pub- 
lication as an army regulation. At the 
end of each year all circulars that are 
still alive or in force should be repub- 
lished as circulars of the following 
year, thereby permitting all the circu- 
lars of the past year to be destroyed. 

Army Regulations should contain all 
instructions of a permanent nature ap- 
plicable to the Army as a whole, or to 
a portion. They should be divided into 
two parts: Part one, administrative ; 
part two, instruction and combat. 

The administrative part should be 
published on paper of uniform size and 
divided into sections; each section to 
refer to only one subject, but everything 
pertaining to that subject should be in- 
cluded. For example, the section on 
recruiting should not only contain the 
article in the present Army Regulation, 
but Special Regulations Nos. 65 and 
65a; the one on uniform to include the 
subject in Army Regulations and Spe- 
cial Regulations Nos. 41 and 42; the 
one on the Medical Department, the 
article on Army Regulations and the 
manual of the Medical Department ; 
the one on discipline, the article in 
Army Regulations and the Manual of 
Courts-martial, etc. When necessary, 
an article could be divided into 
chapters. 
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Sections should be numbered serially 
but issued separately in loose leaf form, 
being held together in a loose leaf 
binder; a binder to contain one or more 
sections. There should also be an in- 
dex covering the entire administrative 
part. 

Doubtless objections would be raised 
on account of the bulk of a regulation 
published in this form, but this can 
easily be obviated by issuing only those 
sections that are necessary to an organi- 
zation or officer in the performance of 
duty, and except in the case of the bu- 
reaus of the War Department and the 
various headquarters, it would be an 
exception when an entire set would be 
required, 

The advantages of administrative 
regulations issued in such a form are 
many: One idex, the grouping of sub- 
jects together, the ease in making 
changes, minimizing the chances of 
having conflicting regulations, and last 
but not least, the advantage of knowing 
where all the “law and gospel” of army 
administration may be found. 

The second part of Army Regula- 
tions pertaining to training and combat 


should include all regulations, Field 
Service Regulations, manuals, training 
documents, and such ordnance and 
other publications as pertain to the care 
and repair of arms and equipment. 
Like the administrative regulations, 
they should be published in sections, 
each section pertaining to one subject. 
It would not be necessary for the size 
of the sections to be uniform, but for 
convenience in carrying. The present 
shape of the Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions should be continued. It would 
not be advisable to publish in a loose 
leaf form, as changes are usually few, 
but if they should be numerous or radi- 
cal, it would be better to issue a new 
addition of the section in question. 
There should be one section devoted 
entirely to the School of the Soldier, 
and another to Military Honors, Cour- 
tesies, and Ceremonies, as they are gen- 
eral to all, and to include them in the 
sections pertaining to drill of different 
arms would be merely repeating with- 
out any real advantage. A general in- 
dex to the entire set would be a con- 
venience but not a necessity, as in the 
case of administrative regulations. 


D 
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The Tactics of the War with Germany 
By Lieutenant Colonel Oliver L. Spaulding, General Staff 


HE war being now over—at 
least, it seems to be over from 
the point of view of operations— 

the Army is trying to settle down to a 
peace-time basis, which, of course, 
means preparation for the war which 
we hope will not come. How are we 
going to do it? 

There is going to be the danger of 
diversity of training, if we are not care- 
ful. Each commanding officer is likely 
to take his own experience in the war, 
and upon it build up his own training 
theories. He may do it well or he may 
do it ill, but at best his view will be 
one-sided. 

Evidently, this will not do. The War 
Department must decide upon the doc- 
trine to be taught. Fortunately, we do 
not seem to be very far apart on funda- 
mentals, but we shall find every possible 
variation in details, large and small. 
But we have still not reached the bot- 
tom of the matter—how is the War De- 
partment to decide? 

Some years ago, when our Staff Col- 
lege was just getting its start, one of 
the instructors was outlining to a class 
some of the instruction methods to be 
used. As an illustration, he referred 
to some of the German methods, in- 
stancing in particular staff rides, con- 
ducted by the Chief of Staff himself, 
where Moltke had given some of his 
lessons in the form of critiques. The 
class was duly impressed and received 
the talk in respectful silence, until one 
more or less irreverent student officer 
asked if we were going to follow the 
same plan; and on being answered in 
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the affirmative, inquired : “Who is going 
to be Moltke ?” 

The same question arises here. The 
answer is, we don’t need, for present 
purposes in establishing a basis of in- 
struction, a personal Moltke. When we 
do need one for applying the princi- 
ples deduced, we can all think of more 
than one man in whose judgment we 
should have confidence. But before we 
can use him to advantage, we must get 
at our principles by a study of what 
actually happened. Here is where our 
study of military history, denounced by 
many as “high-brow stuff,” is going to 
be our only safe guide. 

Anyone can think of an infinity of 
questions to be studied by historical 
methods. As yet, little of this work has 
been done; time and material have not 
yet been available. But it may be worth 
while here to point out, in a random 
sort of way, a few of the things that 
can be studied by this method. 

With this understanding, then, we 
may take up a few interesting specific 
points in tactics. 

One point deserving of study is the 
frontage occupied by troop units. 
Early in the war we used to hear a great 
deal about the German mass attacks. 
Later, we got reports from German 
sources criticizing us for the same thing. 
Looking at inactive fronts, we often 
find at the other end of the scale enor- 
mous expansions. 

What is a reasonable troop frontage ? 
How dense is it desirable to make a 
line? How thin is it desirable to make 
one? Where is the point at which it is 
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desirable to abandon the continuous line 
and substitute a corps of observation? 
To what extent have these figures 
changed during this war? 

These and other subsidiary questions 
suggest themselves. They cannot be 
definitely answered at present, but some 
illustrations may be found to assist in 
clearing up the situation. 

German practice cannot yet be ar- 
rived at with certainty. French and 
English is somewhat easier to get, and 
American figures may be somewhat 
closely determined. But even the best 
figures must be considered only as a 
general indication. Official strengths 
and actual strengths are not the same; 
men get lost, or skulk, or for a hun- 
dred reasons are not found on the line 
where they are officially taken to be. 

First it is necessary to select a basis 
of comparison. For present purposes 
we will take it as infantry rifles per 
hundred yards, measured along the ac- 
tual front. Properly, the other arms 
should be considered, but this would 
lead to such complication as to rule the 
subject out of this talk entirely. And 
the omission does not vitiate our con- 
clusions, since we may safely assume 
that any increase in the activity on a 
given front involves an increase in the 
strength of all appropriate auxiliary 
arms there, and that comparison of two 
similar operations is a comparison of 
comparable forces. 

Classification of operations is also 
difficult; the war passed from free 
maneuver, through a phase of the most 
rigid trench fighting, and back again 
to the open. Arbitrarily, we may dis- 
tinguish: (a) The quiet front, (b) the 
active front, (c) the front of a major 
operation on a stabilized line, and (d) 
a front in the open field. This classifi- 


cation is reasonably logical for the year 
1918, during most of which the man 
with the rifle occupied his rightful 
place of preeminence. 

In all illustrations, the division is 
taken as the unit, and the division as- 
sumed to employ all available infantry 
rifles. Of course, the formations were 
actually in depth, and the employment 
of many troops was constructive only, 
but all must be considered. As noted 
above, we often hear of mass forma- 
tions in attack, but actual instances of 
their deliberate use are lacking. We 
all know the almost irresistible tendency 
of troops to bunch up, following the 
lines of least resistance in the ground; 
and even when this element does not 
enter, the impression of power received 
on the front of a battalion advancing 
in attack is tremendous, even though 
the battalion be organized in great 
depth. 

Our “mass attacks,” criticized by the 
Germans, are chiefly to be accounted 
for in the first of these ways. If the 
Germans ever used them as a principle, 
the idea had been exploded before the 
campaign of 1918, for we find the in- 
structions of that year inspired with 
quite the contrary view. And as to their 
attitude at the beginning of the war, an 
incident in maneuvers in 1912 may be 
illuminating. 

An American observer was standing 
near a battery, while the infantry of 
the opposing party was trying to ad- 
vance down an open slope obliquely to 
the front. The advance was in succes- 
sive thin lines, but apparently the lines 
were too close together; the general 
effect, as the observer put it, was that 
“the whole slope was alive.” The for- 
mation could not have failed to draw 
artillery fire, and it looked like a re- 
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markably good target. But when the 
observer rode over later to the other 
side and inquired into the details, he 
found that it was a remarkably bad one. 
The slope was very gentle and even, 
and the lines that looked so close to- 
gether were really at least a hundred 
yards apart, and the men in each line 
had 20 yards interval. 

Turning now to specific cases, it 
would appear that Americans in quiet 
sectors averaged about 60 rifles to the 
hundred yards. Extremes are found 
both ways; for example, there is one 
case of a division on such a front with 
113 rifles to the yard, and of another 
with only 37. The former case is ex- 
plained by the fact that the division 
was put in as a temporary expedient, 
to rest between two major operations, 
and it was not worth while to change 
the existing sector arrangements; this 
division’s line was about twice as dense 
as that of the adjoining one. The lat- 
ter case was in a sector in the Vosges 
during very active operations elsewhere ; 
it probably represents a situation where 
the continuous line was held largely 
from force of the trench warfare 
habit—where we approximate, if we 
do not actually reach, the limit where 
a corps of observation would be more 
economical than the line. Such cases 
represent the extreme shots in a dis- 
persion diagram; most of the shots are 
found fairly well grouped about the 
center of impact. 

Taking next an active front, we may 
select as typical illustrations the Can- 
tigny sector in early June, the line of 
the Vesle in the middle of August, and 
the vicinity of Thiaucourt between the 
St. Mihiel and Argonne operations. 
From these we get an average of 170 
rifles per hundred yards. 


For major operations on a stabilized 
front, typical cases are Soissons in July, 
1918; the south front of St. Mihiel, 
and the 5th Corps on September 26. 
We can get a side light on British prac- 
tice by considering also the 2d Corps, 
operating under British command in 
October. We find an extreme case, of 
516 rifles per hundred yards, in an 
interior division on open ground at St. 
Mihiel ; also a minimum of only 235, if 
we consider the entire south front at 
St. Mihiel as a single unit. An aver- 
age of all these operations gives us 
about 400. 

When we come to maneuver in the 
open field, we must note a difference 
in the basis of comparison, to avoid 
misconceptions. All the cases hitherto 
mentioned deal with a continuous front ; 
maneuver implies open spaces within 
the division front itself, so that we 
should look for a smaller number of 
rifles to the hundred yards of division 
front. This we actually find; to make 
a full comparison with sector fronts, 
it would be necessary to analyze fur- 
ther and see what maximum and mini- 
mum densities were reached by subordi- 
nate units. This is too complicated to 
undertake here; with this caution, it 
may be stated that considering a few 
illustrations from the final stages of the 
Meuse-Argonne operation, divisions 
averaged about 90 rifles to the hundred 
yards. 

For French and English practice, we 
have hardly enough documents, at any 
rate not enough have been studied, to 
give us a very definite average. It may 
be said, however, that on the basis of 
a few characteristic cases that have 
been examined the frontages do not 
differ excessively from those above. 
The French densities seem to run a 
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trifle below the American, the English 
slightly above. 

In one casé we can get a good light 
on the niaximum thought desirable by a 
competent French authority. This is in 
the Soissons attack of July 18. Cer- 
tain divisions had been allotted to Gen- 
eral Fayolle for this attack; later, Gen- 
eral Petain asked if one of these could 
be spared. General Fayolle answered 
that it could; that his original plan had 
called for one division to attack in the 
Aisne valley, but that this feature was 
not essential. It may therefore be as- 


sumed that General Fayolle did not 
wish for greater density elsewhere. 
Now in this operation our Ist Division 
attacked with 465 rifles to the hundred 
yards, 

Comparing all these figures with those 
irom previous wars, it would appear 


that the tendency is toward reduction 
in densities. This may perhaps be the 
case; increases in artillery, machine 
guns, etc., would suggest it. We must 
not accept this conclusion too positively, 
however, for figures from previous wars 
are generally based upon purely local 
conditions at points of contact, while 
here we are considering the longest 
continuous line ever built up. 

Another subject closely allied to that 
of frontages is that of formations. We 
have just found it impossible to dis- 
cuss the one without some reference to 
the other, so it may be useful to give it 
a little more attention. 

When we entered the war we made 
a complete change in our organization, 
and so found it necessary to change the 
mechanics of our minor tactics. The 
fundamental difference between the old 
and the new organization seems to be 
that the old three-brigade division was 
designed for independent action, the 


new two-brigade division for action in 
larger units. This conclusion results 
from a study of the report of the Dick- 
man board, and that of the command- 
ing general of the First Army; these 
documents point out that the two-unit 
organization is better for penetration, 
the three-unit for envelopment. 

This brings up a matter of organiza- 
tion policy with which we cannot deal 
here. But taking the organization as 
we had it in France, we find in the rec- 
ords two distinct kinds of formations, 
each of which had its own peculiar ad- 
vantages. In discussing these fully, 
machine guns and artillery would have 
to be treated at the same time, but we 
shall here avoid complicating the study 
in this way, in so far as possible. 

An American division as such first 
entered the line in the Ansauville sec- 
tor in January, 1918. This occupation 
was ordered by the French First Army, 
and naturally followed French customs. 
One brigade was in line, the other in 
reserve. The brigade in line had its 
regiments abreast ; one of them had one 
battalion in line, one in support and 
one in reserve; the other had two bat- 
talions in line and one in reserve. This 
was in a period rigidly restricted to the 
defensive, in contemplation of a Ger- 
man offensive. 

In May of the same year we find a 
formation of an American division dif- 
fering radically from this. All four 
regiments were abreast; the flank regi- 
ments each had one battalion in line, one 
in support and one in reserve, the in- 
terior regiments two in line and one 
in reserve. This formation showed 
marked French influence in the ma- 
chine-gun and artillery dispositions ; our 
tactical units were disregarded and 
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temporary ones formed conforming to 
French practice. 

This type of formation, however, was 
soon regularized, and became habitual 
with many American divisions. One 
formation found in July is typical. The 
infantry had brigades abreast, regiments 
abreast, battalions in depth, the interior 
third-line battalions in brigade reserve, 
the exterior third-line battalions in di- 
vision reserve. The division machine- 
gun battalion was in division reserve; 
all other machine guns were attached to 
infantry battalions. The divisional ar- 
tillery was strongly reinforced, and a 
battalion of light guns was assigned to 
act with the infantry in each regimental 
zone. 

Some other divisions used habitually 
the brigades-in-depth formation men- 
tioned above. Sometimes the two ideas 
were combined. For example, on No- 
vember 1 one veteran division attacked 
with brigades abreast, but with very 
different formations in the two. One 
of them had its regiments in depth; the 
other had them abreast. In one of the 
regiments of the latter brigade the first- 
line battalion had two companies in 
front line and two in support. Each 
front-line company had two platoons 
in the first wave and two following in 
combat groups: The second and third- 
line battalions were in lines of combat 
groups in single file, with distance of 
800 yards between battalions. The or- 
ders provided for passage of lines dur- 
ing the attack, the battalions concerned 
to modify their formations accordingly. 

One division which favored the 
brigades-in-depth formation made a 
practice of placing its front-line regi- 
ments abreast, with the three battalions 
in depth, relieving battalions in turn 
and periodically relieving the front-line 


brigade. In this type of formation we 
find all variations within the brigade. 
Thus, one division on October 22 had 
one brigade in line, using one regiment 
in attack and the other in reserve. The 
attack regiment had two battalions in 
line, each with two companies in front 
line and two in support. Another, a 
little earlier, used one brigade in line, 
with the two regiments abreast; each 
had two battalions in line and one in 
support. One flank of the attack was 
more or less exposed, and a regiment 
of the reserve brigade was charged with 
its protection. 

The general distinction between the 
two types of formation seems to be 
found in the balancing of power and 
endurance. Assuming approximately 
equal fronts, the regiments-abreast for- 
mation gives a heavier blow, but necessi- 
tates the relief of the entire divi- 
sion after a heavy engagement. The 
brigades-in-depth plan gives less weight 
of attack, but greater staying power. It 
appears, then, that each plan has its 
merits, that both should be retained in 
our regulations, and that officers should 
study their proper applications. 

So far, we have considered infantry 
almost exclusively, it being the princi- 
palarm. During the recent war, one of 
the heresies that gained a following 
was the idea that artillery had now as- 
sumed first place—that “artillery con- 
quers the ground, infantry occupies it.” 
But all the special arms are, in a sense, 
offshoots of the infantry. When a new 
need is felt, a new weapon is introduced 
to meet it; if this weapon is so cumber- 
some as to overload the infantry, or 
require so much technical training as to 
divert attention unduly from infantry 
duty proper, a new arm of the service 
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is organized to handle it. Thus infantry 
remains the principal, but only in the 
sense that it is the senior partner in 
the firm. It is not independent, and 
from the very nature of the develop- 
ment of the other arms they are indis- 
pensable to its successful handling. 

It is impossible here to consider all 
the specialties. Three will be men- 
tioned, the cavalry, artillery, and air 
service, as illustrating what might be 
called the complete development of a 
special arm. 

A few words will suffice for the cav- 
alry, whose development has been so 
complete as to bring it almost to the 
status of an independent arm. But the 
powers of the arm appear to best ad- 
vantage in combined operations. 

It is the oldest of the special arms, 
with the possible exception of the tank 
corps. The mounted warrior and the 
charioteer both go back beyond re- 
corded history, so that we can only con- 
jecture their origin. But in general we 
may say that the functions of cavalry 
are three. It reconnoiters; it covers its 
reconnaissance by fighting bodies pushed 
to the front; and it carries out detached 
missions, raids, at a distance from 
other troops and related to them only 
through the general strategic or tactical 
scheme. We shall find a striking 
similarity in the nature of the work of 
the other two special arms to be con- 
sidered. 

Artillery has a long history, probably 
longer than any other arm except cav- 
alry and tanks, and a very interesting 
one. Its importance has increased 
rapidly since the introduction of gun- 
powder. For present purposes it will 
be sufficient to point out that during 
the centuries the principle has been 
developed that its proper method of 


action is by selecting as its target that 
hostile force which, for the time being, 
is most dangerous to its own infantry. 
Now one of the peculiarities of the arm 
is that it must fight at a halt; another, 
that changes of target detract seriously 
from the effect of its fire. If, then, a 
battery is firing upon some hostile tar- 
get, and is itself fired upon, it must 
not try to protect itself ; another battery 
must be assigned to protect it. Thus 
originates the differentiation into in- 
fantry batteries and counter-batteries, a 
distinction similar to that between cav- 
alry reconnaissance and screening. 

Perhaps the earliest—at least an 
early—stage of this differentiation is 
found in our Civil War. By this time, 
in addition to ordinary field pieces in- 
tended primarily for direct support of 
the infantry, certain field rifles of heavy 
caliber and long range were appearing. 
These were very commonly used for 
the express purpose of counter-battery 
—firing upon hostile guns to protect 
their own. 

With the adoption of the rapid-fire 
field gun, about 1900, this differentia- 
tion became very marked, and was pro- 
vided for in detail by regulations. The 
recent war witnessed a high develop- 
ment and specialization of the counter- 
battery system, owing to the increase 
in number and power of the heavier 
types of gun, and the opportunities af- 
forded through permanence of posi- 
tions. 

But all the experience of the war 
simply goes to confirm the previous 
conceptions. The artillery has these 
two principal tasks to perform, part of 
it directly supporting infantry, another 
part protecting the first. Both parts 
should be handled in masses, with as 
few small detachments as possible. The 
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infantry artillery must give special at- 
tention to mobility and flexibility, so as 
to keep pace with an infantry advance 
and to meet unexpected developments. 
Until recently it was necessary to place 
the counter-batteries in intimate touch 
with the infantry batteries, combining 
the two classes in small groups, and 
often making the assignments inter- 
changeable. But during the recent war 
improved intelligence systems permitted 
location of a large part of the most 
dangerous hostile batteries beforehand, 
and improved communications per- 
mitted close cooperation of widely sepa- 
rated units. This made possible a more 
definite specialization, with improve- 
ment in control and effect. 

Closely allied to these primary mis- 
sions, and hardly to be distinguished 
from them, is a special function which 
gains in prominence as ranges increase. 
This is long-range interdiction and de- 
struction fire, comparable to cavalry 
raiding. Missions of this class are 
semi-independent; they are not neces- 
sarily executed in direct tactical con- 
nection with a specific infantry unit, 
hut they have coherence and justifica- 
tion only with reference to some im- 
portant tactical undertaking. 

Without dwelling upon this longer, 
we may turn to the Air Service. Read- 
ing of the organization and operation of 
air units, we become involved in what 
is, at first sight, a tangled maze of un- 
familiar terms and functions. But 
much of this is due to the newness of 
the arm, and its development under 
stress. Analyzing many reports and 
other papers, we seem to discover the 
essential similarity of apparently unlike 
things. The Air Service begins to ap- 
pear, not as a strange phenomenon, un- 
related to previous experience, but as a 


special arm like the others, bearing the 
same relation to ground troops as artil- 
lery bears to infantry. 

The Air Service has, first, its mis- 
sions of observation for ground troops 
and direct combat with them. It ob- 
serves fire for the artillery; locates 
lines; on occasion, it intervenes with 
machine guns in ground combat. The 
work is like that of divisional cavalry 
squadrons, or of infantry batteries. 

To protect this work, it uses fighting 
units, holding control of the air in the 
immediate vicinity of the ground troops. 
Here we have counter-battery work, or 
the work of a screening cavalry 
division. 

Finally, we have independent mis- 
sions, such as distant bombing; and 
the parallelism with the other special 
arms is complete. Of course, analogies 
such as this must not be pushed too 
far; we must not try to deduce tactical 
principles of universal application; but 
the analogies are suggestive, and may 
be of value in orienting our thought. 

Each arm has to work out its own 
salvation, and hence the salvation of 
the rest, in its own way. But in so 
doing, each must remember the rest. 
Each must develop itself, not for itself, 
but for the Army—which, basically, is 
the infantry. When they have so 
worked out their own systems of tac- 
tics, they must act in concert, and main- 
tain, at all times, their tactical con- 
nection. 

This is what we used to understand, 
before the war, by the word “liaison.” 
During this war, this word was used in 
its original and broader sense; and, as 
is so often the case with a foreign word 
cr technical term, we used it so mtich 
to conceal our own ignorance or care- 
lessless that it has almost ceased to 
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have any value in expressing accurate 
thought. What is here meant is the 
intercommunication of the arms in 
action. 

Although we always recognized the 
necessity for this, yet our work before 
the war was chiefly in small units, and 
we did not habitually practice what we 
preached. Consequently, when we 
went into the war, the subject came to 
many as a new thing—almost as a 
shock. At a loss for a solution of the 
problem, our people welcomed gladly 
the set forms and models offered from 
abroad. These, having been worked out 
on the assumption of a stationary line 
and limited objectives, were highly 
elaborate, extremely schematic, and 
dealt with technic rather than prin- 
ciples. The subject came to be studied 
as an art by itself; some divisions pre- 
pared most elaborate studies and or- 
ganization plans, which, from their very 
completeness and elaboration, were 
never understood and never used, and 
communications broke down in battle 
not only through the enemy’s action but 
also through lack of team play. 

For example, in one division on Sep- 
tember 26, it was foreseen that a par- 
ticular assault battalion would have dif- 
ficulty in maintaining connection with 
headquarters. A special detail was pro- 
vided and placed at the disposal of the 
battalion commander for this specific 
purpose. But he, not appreciating the 
importance of the matter, and not un- 
derstanding how to use such a detail, 
left it behind shortly after the advance 
started, and was lost to all intents and 
purposes for the rest of the day. 

Concert of action is the thing that 
distinguishes an army from a mob. 
Concert of action implies first concert 
of thought—we must have a common 


doctrine of war, so thoroughly in- 
grained in everyone that all concerned 
will automatically react in the same 
way to the same stimuli. Next, we 
must have means of communication 
such that the stimuli of events may 
promptly reach the proper persons. 

The first is a matter of general mili- 
tary education. The special service 
schools can lay the foundation for it, 
and train all the officers of a given arm 
to think alike. Concert between the 
arms is the next step. The general 
service schools will help this, but the 
burden should not be placed entirely 
upon them. Interchange of officers will 
help, too. In at least one division in 
France this was extremely practical— 
junior officers of one arm were assigned 
to actual combat duty with another. In 
another division, during a part of the 
training period, infantry field officers 
and captains were attached to artillery 
units and lived with them for consid- 
erable periods, not to perform artillery 
duty, but to represent the infantry point 
of view in preparing and handling tac- 
tical problems. For this same purpose 
an infantry officer served for a time on 
the instruction staff at the Valdahon ar- 
tillery center, and had infantry troops 
at his disposal. 

An understanding gained by some 
means such as these will lay the founda- 
tion for a system of intercommunica- 
tion which will actually work, because 
the designers and the users of the sys- 
tem will both appreciate it. And the 
system will be simple, because based 
upon logic and not upon precept. 

If one is designing a system of any- 
thing to be used as a sealed pattern by 
someone who does not understand the 
principles, he tries, in order to make it 
fool-proof, to put in every conceivable 
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requirement. He assumes that the ig- 
norant user will not add anything of 
value; he puts in everything he can 
think of to allow for eliminations. But 
the eliminations are not always judi- 
cious. The machine-made officer fol- 
lows his model and uses a routine, 
which sometimes fits and sometimes 
does not. The well-grounded officer, or 
the one of long practical experience, 
studies each particular situation and 
selects the weapons from his mental ar- 
senal which best suit the case; he does 
not have to hunt for precedents and 
forms, but makes each punishment fit 
the crime. 

To return to the communication sys- 
tem, if we start with a model and try 
to fit it to the situation we have a com- 
plicated task. But let us begin at the 
other end. There are certain commu- 
nications which every unit must always 
have, fighting, marching or resting, 
awake or asleep; these are always the 
same, and both necessary and sufficient. 
It must have communication up to the 
next superior unit; down, to every 
fraction of itself; laterally, to the cor- 
responding units on its flanks; and 
across to any unit of another arm that 
may be acting with it. Each unit com- 
mander must be held responsible for 
keeping these communications, with 
help from the Signal Corps or from the 
connecting unit if he can get it, other- 
wise by his own means. 

The cross connection between the 
arms is the thing which primarily in- 
terests us for the present. As between 
arms on the ground, especially infantry 
and artillery, the working of the ma- 
chine improved steadily during the war ; 
the only serious retarding force was the 
frequent shifting of artillery brigades. 
In the nature of things, artillery does 


not always support the infantry of its 
own division, and a thorough grasp of 
the common doctrine must be relied 
upon to keep a scratch team pulling to- 
gether. But the circumstances under 
which our half-trained armies were 
thrown into action piecemeal made an 
abnormal amount of this shifting, and 
strangers can never work together as 
well as friends. 

Cooperation between the ground and 
the air is not as well worked out as yet. 
One difficulty is doubtless organiza- 
tional ; the highly centralized system of 
the Air Service caused, in a higher de- 
gree, the same difficulties as the shifting 
of artillery units. 

The methods to be adopted for con- 
nection with the Air Service are not 
yet definitely standardized. As for in- 
fantry and artillery, the system pre- 
scribed before the war, and embodied 
in later form in the Field Artillery 
Drill Regulations of 1916, has stood the 
test. The numerous cases of failure 
to cooperate during the recent opera- 
tions have as a rule been due to a fail- 
ure to work the system intelligently 
and to the limit; sometimes, of course, 
to exceptionally severe hostile fire, such 
as to interrupt all communications, no 
matter how well planned. 

This connection is the affair of every- 
one, infantry and artillery, and it will 
not work if all do not do their share. 
In practice, however, it depends largely 
upon artillery personnel. It is very 
often desirable to reinforce the ordi- 
nary details for this work and give it 
supervision from headquarters. In one 
field artillery brigade, at least, a field 
officer was habitually detailed, with 
four and sometimes more officers as 
assistants, and an equal number of non- 
commissioned officers, to keep con- 
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stantly in touch with the infantry front 
lines and to keep brigade headquarters 
informed of actual conditions. This 
was not a substitute for the ordinary 
details, keeping each artillery unit in 
direct touch with the infantry it was 
supporting, but was in addition to them, 

One thing that has often interfered 
with proper cooperation is that commu- 
nication has been confused with com- 
mand. There has thus come to be a 
certain friction at times between in- 
fantry and artillery commanders, the 
infantry demanding that artillery sup- 
porting their units be placed under 
their command, the artillery opposing 
any splitting up of the artillery brigade. 

Most of this difficulty should disap- 
pear if the two matters of command 
and communication are kept separate. 

The larger the mass of artillery that 
can be handled under one command, the 
better results it can obtain, for its fire 
is more flexible. Batteries, battalions 
and regiments may cross fire, and all 
sorts of adjustments may be made 
within the command to meet emergen- 
cies, which would be impossible if the 
minor units had been definitely assigned 
to a special infantry command. On the 
other hand, a fight eventually reaches 
a stage where the brigade command 
does not respond quickly enough to the 
requirements of the infantry, and a 
splitting must take place. 

Both arms will probably agree to 
these principles in the abstract. In 
practice, there is a twilight zone, a No 
Man’s Land, in the middle of the field, 
and both sides try to dominate it. But 
this debatable ground shrinks and 
tends to disappear if there is enough 
effort to communicate and to under- 
stand. Each artillery unit that has a 
Separate task must be in direct commu- 


nication with the corresponding infan- 
try, just as surely as each unit must 
be in touch with the next higher unit 
of its own arm. If the infantryman’s 
requisitions for fire are promptly filled, 
he will not trouble himself about the 
technicality, whether he is in command 
or not—in fact, he will probably be 
glad to be free from responsibility for 
details. And the artilleryman cannot 
reasonably object to detaching batteries 
to be placed under the direct command 
of an infantry colonel, if his own com- 
munication system, working in con- 
junction with that of the infantry, has 
proved inadequate to assure the filling 
of such requisitions. 

Short of turning over artillery units 
to an infantry command, one expedient 
in decentralization has sometimes given 
good results. That is, the separation 
of the brigade into its light and heavy 
fractions. Specific instances of this 
may readily be given; in at least one 
division it was the habitual practice. 
A commander of the light artillery was 
designated, with orders to maintain 
contact with the commander of the in- 
fantry advance, to advise and confer 
with him, and to carry out requests for 
artillery support, keeping brigade head- 
quarters informed. The commander 
of the heavy field artillery remained 
near the artillery brigade commander. 
This again was not allowed to interfere 
with the standard requirement, that 
each field artillery battalion commander 
was to keep in close personal touch 
with the infantry unit which he was 
supporting. 

This question of the command of 
artillery and its connection with the in- 
fantry constantly recurs at every point 
and in every army. It runs all the way 
from the question of giving the divi- 
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sional artillery brigade commander 
control of the corps artillery doing 
counter-battery work in his area, down 
to the requests of infantry battalions 
for accompanying guns. This last prob- 
lem is a very live and serious one and 
deserves special consideration here. 

There can be no question as to the 
principles underlying the use of these 
guns. It is one of the oldest uses of 
artillery and was systematized as long 
ago as the early seventeenth century 
by Gustavus Adolphus in his “battalion 
guns,” which were light 4-pounders 
assigned to infantry units. Since the 
time of Frederick the tendency has been 
toward the massing of guns, which is 
natural and proper to utilize their full 
power; and about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the battalion guns 
as such disappeared. But the range of 
guns still kept them with the infantry; 
even as late as our Civil War we find 
the lines of guns in front of the infan- 
try position. 

Increasing power and mobility of the 
infantry gradually displaced these, and 
increasing gun ranges permitted mass- 
ing farther back. This increased the 
difficulty of close accompaniment of the 
infantry; but it has never been aban- 
doned by the artillery, When the 
rapid-fire field gun came in, the French, 
its originators, felt the need of restat- 
ing the principle, which they did most 
emphatically by saying in their regula- 
tions that “the infantry should feel the 
constant and immediate support of the 
accompanying batteries, and _ these 
should reach the conquered position at 
the same time as the infantry.” These 
principles were fully accepted by us. 

In the earlier part of the recent war 
the reliance upon entrenched positions 
and limited objectives caused accom- 


paniment to be overlooked, for there 
was nothing to accompany. Its defi- 
nite reappearance on the, western front 
is marked by an instruction order of 
Ludendorff’s in August, 1917. The 
Germans were then in the process of 
reorganizing their defensive system, 
passing from a strong front line with 
other similar ones behind it to a deep 
and weakly held front zone with troops 
for counter-attack stationed in readi- 
ness. This was evidently an exception- 
ally favorable situation for the use of 
isolated guns, previously posted in such 
a manner as to act with the counter- 
attack. 

This plan apparently gave satisfac- 
tion, for in 1918 the Germans used 
accompanying artillery on the offensive. 
Its purposes were, by affording close 
support to the infantry, to enable the 
latter to overcome machine-gun nests 
and strong positions still held, to re- 
pulse counter-attacks and tanks, to pro- 
tect its flanks and to penetrate points 
where the advance was easy and re- 
serves were to be sent in. The infan- 
try, by its weapons alone, could rarely 
carry out these missions, and hence 
some field pieces and light trench mor- 
tars were placed directly under the 
orders of the infantry battalion. 

The amount of artillery so assigned 
varied. In the German Eighteenth 
Army, on March 21, one battery was 
assigned to each infantry regiment. In 
the attacks of May 27 and June 9 the 
amount was increased to one battery to 
each battalion in the first lines, and one 
battery to each regiment in the second 
line. In April and afterwards a dis- 
tinction was made between accompany- 
ing artillery under orders of the regi- 
mental commander and that assigned 
to the battalion. 
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Orders emphasized the necessity of 
the closest cooperation between accom- 
panying artillery and the infantry. To 
this end the command was given to 
the infantryman, who was to assign the 
mission of the guns, but leave all de- 
tails of execution to the artillery com- 
mander, whose post was to be normally 
with him. It was apparently realized 
that this use required special training 
and special knowledge, for stress was 
laid upon the necessity of preliminary 
training by maneuvers. 

This bold use of guns does not appear 
to have had any extraordinary effect 
in the German offensives, for it was 
not taken up by the French or English 
ta any great extent. But it appealed 
very strongly to the Americans; in the 
Meuse-Argonne operation, orders from 
General Headquarters required exten- 
sive use of it, and the idea was carried 
to the utmost extreme, single pieces be- 
ing often used and these pushed almost 
up to the infantry front lines. Possibly 
the aggressiveness was even overdone ; 
at any rate, results were too often dis- 
appointing. A careful analysis of all 
reports on the subject thus far avail- 
able shows that almost invariably the 
guns became immobilized from losses 
of men or horses, or loss of connection, 
without accomplishing their purpose. 

This does not prove that the scheme 
is illogical or impracticable, but it does 
emphasize the necessity of studying the 
subject carefully. 

Reference has been made to a divi- 
sion in which, during a training period, 
infantry officers were permanently as- 
signed to infantry duty with artillery 
battalions. On the theory that accom- 
panying guns were not a separate prob- 
lem, but one aspect of a larger problem, 
a series of experiments was planned. 


Each day’s artillery firing was based 
upon a tactical plan, in preparing which 
the infantry officers took part. During 
its execution the infantrymen moved 
in accordance with their own views of 
the movements of the infantry line, ac- 
companied by an artillery officer with 
a communication party. The orders 
were that all targets should be selected 
and designated by the infantry officers. 

The orders of the artillery informa- 
tion officer were, to get fire upon any 
target designated, as rapidly as possible. 
In so doing, he was for preference to 
designate the target to his own com- 
manding officer, so that fire could be 
conducted in the usual manner. If this 
appeared impracticable, he was author- 
ized to call for a battery to be placed 
at his disposal in its position, he to 
conduct the fire. When neither method 
seemed advisable, he was further au- 
thorized to call for a battery to be 
moved forward and handled by the 
local infantry commander. 

It was hoped that in this way data 
might be secured as to the actual ne- 
cessities for accompanying guns, but 
unfortunately the exigencies of the serv- 
ice broke off the experiments. 

Another line of experiments was con- 
ducted at Valdahon, on the single point 
of relative speed of action by accom- 
panying guns and by batteries in ob- 
servation. In each case two similar 
targets were placed near together, and 
both simultaneously designated by the 
infantry officer conducting the infantry 
line—one to the battery in observation 
and one to the commander of the ac- 
companying gun. The results indicated 
in a general way that the battery, from 
its better installation, was ordinarily 
able to take its target t-nder fire first; 
that the accompanying gun, from its 
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closer observation, was able to destroy 
its target in fewer rounds. Of course, 
many things were eliminated from con- 
sideration—for example, failures of 
communication to the battery, losses and 
delays to the accompanying gun, and 
loss of the fire effect of the accompany- 
ing gun while it was moving. But the 
indications were that, if a neutralization 
by a quick opening of fire were wanted, 
the battery in observation was best; if 
actual destruction of a small and clearly 
defined target were needed, the accom- 
panying gun had the advantage. 

By experiments, along these and other 
lines it should be possible to determine 
definitely what fire the infantry is going 
to need, that cannot be given by artil- 
lery in its main position, nor by its own 
rifles and machine guns. Then, and 
then only, can we logically determine 
what weapons must deliver this fire, 
and who shall handle them. 

At least four agencies are being 
used for this purpose—light field guns, 
tanks, infantry howitzers or 37-mm. 
guns, and infantry mortars; this is 
surely too many. The two last-named 
constitute a load for the infantry that it 
should not be compelled to carry; it is 


entitled to look to others for this kind 
of support, if a means can be found to 
secure cooperation. 

Light field guns have proved of 
limited use, for they readily become 
immobilized and run out of ammu- 
nition; but we have by no means 
reached the limits of their possibilities. 
When we do reach these limits, we still 
have a resource in pack artillery; this 
is an American specialty, and at the end 
of the war there was a rapidly growing 
demand for such guns as a part of the 
divisional artillery in place of trench 
mortars. These, while not so powerful 
as light guns, are much more so than 
anything like the 37-mm. gun; they can 
get anywhere, offer little or no target 
whether moving or fighting, and can be 
kept supplied with ammunition. Recent 
plans call for a pack battalion in each 
divisional brigade. Tanks also offer a 
promising field for development; types 
of material and tactical methods ex- 
pressly designed for this use can un- 
doubtedly be developed. Perhaps some 
of these lines of work will get us our 
fire accompaniment without imposing 
this auxiliary duty upon the infantry 
itself. 


® 





Principles of Intelligence 
By Lieutenant Colonel Aristides Moreno, Infantry 


HE field of intelligence embraces 
the collection, collation and dis- 
semination of information which 

should be considered in the prepara- 
tion of the military plans of a nation. 
It covers the entire world, special at- 
tention being given to the most prob- 
able foreign theaters of war. At the 
outbreak of hostilities, intelligence ac- 
tivities are not confined to the theater 
of operations. A close watch must be 
maintained on the policies of neutrals 
and which might have a bearing on the 
conduct of the war. 

Intelligence may be classified into 
combat intelligence and war depart- 
ment intelligence. A special situation 
existed in France where G-2, G. H. Q., 
was called upon to cover a more ex- 
tensive field of investigation. Infor- 
mation from the other theaters of war, 
the political and economical situation 
of the Central Powers, and other simi- 
lar factors, had to be studied and an- 
alyzed. With French and British Gen- 
eral Headquarters these studies were 
conducted by their respective War De- 
partments. 

The aim of combat intelligence is to 
describe the forces of the enemy, to 
determine the number, designation, lo- 
cation and movements of his units, to 
discover his intentions and to ascertain 
when and where are these intentions 
to be carried out. It must pierce the 
mystery of the enemy’s front. The 
greatest military talent may be wasted 
if one is not thoroughly informed of 
all the movements of the adversary. 
With such mission in view, the interro- 


gation of refugees, prisoners and de- 
serters, the examination of documents, 
maps, letters, material and clothing, 
the analysis of reports from aerial 
photography, scouts and observers, 
artillery information service, listening- 
in sets, goniometric, sound and flash 
ranging stations, furnish the material 
needed on which to base accurate con- 
clusions concerning the enemy’s front, 
his order of battle, his artillery dis- 
positions, his road activity and move- 
ments, his system of defensive organi- 
zation, his composition of air service 
units, his wireless activities, his tac- 
tics, etc. 

It cannot be said that combat intel- 
ligence is a development of the war. 
Additional agencies and means have 
been created, but its principles have ex- 
isted from time immemorial. As far 
back as 1150 B. C. we find General 
Loutao, one of the earliest Chinese 
generals, enunciating the 
maxims : 


following 


Information of all movements of 
the enemy, and even of matters that 
happen within his lines, must be ob- 
tained in order that we may draw con- 
clusions as to his probable conduct. 
But if the condition of the enemy is 
not known, what must be done to ob- 
tain information of it? The hostile 
camp must be attacked with a selected 
detachment. By the manner in which 
the enemy repulses the attack one may 
see whether it is profitable to attack 
in force or not. 


In this axiom we find exemplified 
the principle of the raid, one of the 
offensive weapons used in intelligence. 
Numerous cases may be cited from the 
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World War where both belligerents 
launched raids for the purpose of veri- 
fying and supplementing information 
received through other sources. 

Again, Napoleon said: “The most 
difficult thing is to discover the en- 
emy’s plan and to detect the truth in 
all reports one receives; the remainder 
only requires common sense.” All the 
nations engaged in the World War 
learned from experience gained in the 
field of battle that military operations 
can be conducted successfully and with- 
out unnecessary loss only in the light 
of complete and reliable information 
of the enemy. 

What results have been accomplished 
by this elaborate machine, from this 
laborious study of reports, documents 
and other data? A few examples suf- 
fice to demonstrate its worth. In April, 
1917, the German intelligence service, 
having obtained advance information 
of General Micheler’s plan of attack 
along the Chemin-des-Dames, the High 
Command was able to make adequate 
dispositions to meet the coming French 
attacks. The measures adopted so sur- 
prised the commands of Mangin and 
Mazel that they were halted along the 
entire front without accomplishing 
their mission. 

A study of the operations covering 
the German attack from March 21 to 
April 5, 1918, brings out the fact that 
the attack of Von Hutier presented the 
same characteristics in preparation and 
execution as the offensive battles on 
the eastern front in 1917. French Gen- 
eral Headquarters, prior to this attack 
and as a result of studies, had come 
to the conclusion that the effort at sur- 
prise, the violent and brief artillery 
preparation with extensive use of gas 
shells, a powerful force backed up by 


numerous reserves, characteristics of 
the German attacks at Riga and the 
river Sereth, would be employed by the 
Germans on their western offensive. 
Its success cannot be attributed to the 
lack of information concerning the 
methods of attack of the enemy, but to 
other military reasons for which the 
Allies alone were responsible. 

In September 12, 1918, the German 
intelligence service underestimated the 
full extent of the expected American 
attack at St. Mihiel. The local re- 
serves were not reinforced in time with 
troops from other sectors of the long 
battle front to undertake immediately 
a general and aggressive counter-at- 
tack. It was not until the 22d of 
September that Ludendorff realized 
that the American attack was one with 
a limited objective. In Ludendorff’s 
own story the admission is made that, 
from all reports received by him, the 
continuation of the offensive against 
the Mihiel position seemed probable. 
Meanwhile, by the fourth day of the 
battle, and after the final limited ob- 
jective had been reached, divisions and 
other troops scheduled for the Meuse- 
Argonne operation had been withdrawn 
from the St. Mihiel front. The com- 
plete failure of the German offensive 
launched on July 5, 1918, along the 
Marne-Champagne front was due to the 
disposition made by the French to meet 
the attack, the details of which were 
fully known to the French High Com- 
mand. Finally, the decision of Mar- 
shal Foch to undertake a series of 
allied attacks against the different posi- 
tions of the enemy’s line was based not 
only on the improved situation of the 
Allies but also on his estimate of the 
situation as deduced from the intelli- 
gence reports covering the general sit- 
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uation of Germany and the potential 
value of the German army and of its 
reserves. That the conclusions sub- 
mitted to him were substantially cor- 
rect are fully borne out by studies made 
subsequently. 

We come now to that branch of the 
War Department General Staff desig- 
nated as the Military Intelligence Di- 
vision. Like a coordinate branch of 
the Government, it plays a very im- 
portant part in the preparations of the 
military plans of the nation by the 
other branches of the General Staff. It 
must obtain all the information con- 
cerning the most probable foreign the- 
aters of war, and the organizations and 
tactics of foreign armies. As war 
is an offshoot from and a continuation 
of politics, the political situation must 
be carefully observed. During the pe- 
riod of active hostilities it supplements 
the information needed by the com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in the 
field and obtained from sources out- 
side of the theater of operations and 
not available to him. 

War today means a struggle for eco- 
nomic existence. It calls for the mo- 


bilization of all the resources of a na- 
tion. Therefore the military, political, 


economical and psychological situations 
of a prospective enemy must be thor- 
oughly covered before the declaration 
of war. 

The field of intelligence is not con- 
fined to offensive weapons designed to 
obtain information. It must also pro- 
vide a powerful defensive organization 
which will prevent others from ob- 
taining similar information as regards 
our own military situation, plans, re- 
sources, etc. 

From the importance assigned to in- 
telligence in the course at the General 
Staff College and Leavenworth Schools 
and the assignment of intelligence of- 
ficers as G-2’s in department and di- 
vision staffs, it would seem that we are 
not to fall back into the errors of our 
military policy up to the time of our 
entrance into the war, or to those com- 
mitted by our Allies early in 1914, 
when, due to the lack of properly 
trained personnel, the basic principles 
of intelligence, its aim and results were 
not given due weight in the considera- 
tion of military plans. 
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Procurement of Army Officers 
By Major Jay L. Benedict, General Staff 


\ ) 7E HAVE heard much during 
the war of procurement of 
supplies. We hear the term 

little used as applied to personnel. So 
far as. enlisted men are concerned re- 
cruiting has a practically synonymous 
meaning, but what of our officers? In 
its broad sense procurement means “to 
come into possession or enjoyment of 
by some effort or means.” The term 
tells exactly what we must do with re- 
spect to commissioned personnel for 
the Army. Our “enjoyment” of what 
we obtain depends largely upon the ef- 
forts and means used in getting it. 

The long step forward toward one 
army embodied in the reorganization 
law renders more necessary than ever 
a strong central direction of procure- 
ment activities. In our democratic 
government the War Department must 
afford equal opportunity to all to com- 
pete for appointment. Policies having 
been determined and announced, it is 
up to individuals of the Army to seek 
and attract desirable applicants. 

A consideration of the recent exodus 
by resignation and of the small per- 
centage of recent applicants for ap- 
pointment found acceptable makes it 
clear that for the time being we cannot 
find a surplus of good material knock- 
ing at the door. There is a real pro- 
curement problem confronting the 
Army for officers as well as for en- 
listed men. 

The first phase of procurement of 
officers for the Army under the Act of 
June 4 is drawing rapidly to a close. 
Before taking up the next phase it may 
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be of interest to note some of the 
means so far employed and the re- 
sults, so far as can be determined at 
this time. 

An analysis of the situation shows 
the following: On July 1, 1920, the 
authorized commissioned strength of 
the Army became in round numbers 
18,000. On the same date there were 
in round numbers 8,000 regular offi- 
cers, of whom 2,000 had entered dur- 
ing the war. There were 10,000 va- 
cancies, of which 7,800 were in the 
branches included in the single list, the 
remaining 2,200 being in the Medical 
Department. To fill all vacancies at 
one time would mean to more than 
double our actual commissioned 
strength. 

Congress very properly recognized 
in the Reorganization Law the fact 
that our best and most deserving im- 
mediate source of officer material was 
the reservoir of emergency officers 
who had been partially trained during 
the war. The Reorganization Law 
was so framed as to permit the best 
possible use being made of this reser- 
voir. However, this use had to be im- 
mediate and, having once been exer- 
cised, the emergency officer ceased to 
be in a preferred class. The War De- 
partment anticipated the necessity for 
prompt action by building up an ap- 
plication file of emergency officers 
who desired permanent appointment. 
With the beginning of demobilization 
opportunity was given all emergency 
officers who so desired to file applica- 
tions for permanent appointment. 
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From that time until the files were 
closed, June 30, 1920, there had been 
approximately 30,000 applications sub- 
mitted. So far as it was practicable to 
do so, applicants were given prelimi- 
nary examination by boards of officers 
under supervision of their commanding 
officers, and the recommendations of 
such boards accompanied their appli- 
cations. Approximately 9,000 applica- 
tions were disapproved as a result of 
such preliminary examinations. 

A few weeks before the enactment of 
the Reorganization Law the 19,000 ap- 
plicants then of record were sent letters 
asking whether they still desired ap- 
pointment, as a result of which 5,000 
formally withdrew their applications and 
4,000 withdrew by inference, failing to 
make any reply. This action, with the 
9,000 disapprovals, reduced the original 
application file to 12,000 and saved the 
trouble of many thousand needless ex- 
aminations or authorizations to be ex- 
amined. New applications continued to 
be received and offset to some extent the 
loss by withdrawal, so that at the time 
the files were closed there were actually 
15,230 applications. 

During the time the application file 
was developing, careful study was made 
of the general quality and character of 
the applicants, both from the records 
and from the opinions of commanding 
officers. There are of course many ex- 
ceptions, but on the whole it was found 
that the best of the emergency officers 
had had their fill of military service, 
were losing no time in getting back into 
their civil pursuits, and were not leaving 
behind them any applications for perma- 
nent appointment. In many cases ef- 
forts were made to induce good officers 
to apply, but, with the Reorganization 
Law still a matter of speculation, noth- 


ing definite could be offered and but lit- 
tle interest could be stimulated. Many 
good officers even refrained from join- 
ing the reserve corps, stating they would 
defer incurring any obligation until the 
next war called them. 

It was further found that war ex- 
perience had given many applicants, and 
many persons who indorsed their appli- 
cations, an erroneous idea of the re- 
quirements of army life. During a 
short period of war service officers had 
shown up favorably in comparison with 
other equally untrained officers; they 
had gotten away with their short task 
in war, generally in a subordinate grade 
and position, and had had their appe- 
tite for military service sharpened by 
the raprd promotion of war. Little did 
these persons realize that the perma- 
nent appointments must be based upon 
the theory of a long period of useful 
service with increasing responsibility 
and necessitating an educational and 
temperamental background that would 
enable the appointee to cope with the 
army educational system and with the 
wearisome routine and discourage- 
ments of army life in peace time. 

All the above factors had a bearing 
upon the provisions of law governing 
the appointments to be made and upon 
the regulations made to carry out the 
law. There were, of course, many 
other factors that entered into framing 
regulations, such as the varying ages 
and grades of applicants, the effect of 
a large block of simultaneous appoint- 
ments on the future of the Army, and 
the comparative consideration due new 
appointees and persons already in the 
Regular Army of varying lengths of 
service. 

The provisions of the reorganization 
law are perhaps familiar to most per- 
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sons in the service, but a few points 
should be noted in connection with the 
procurement problem. So far as the 
requirements for filling vacancies are 
concerned, the vacancies are broadly di- 
vided into two classes—single list va- 
cancies and vacancies in branches hav- 
ing promotion by length of service. Of 
the latter class the law prescribes no 
minimum number that must be filled, 
whereas of the former class one-half 
the total number of vacancies caused 
by the act must be filled by the appoint- 
ment of former emergency officers. As 
there were nearly 13,000 applicants for 
single list vacancies and the required 
minimum to be filled was only 2,735, the 
law did not force the department into 
the acceptance of poor material. For 
both classes of vacancies the law is 
silent as to the maximum number that 
may be filled. Here, again, the un- 
certainty as to the general quality of 
applicants was recognized and the War 
Department given the necessary free- 
dom of action in taking only suitable 
appointees. The law provides for ap- 
pointment in all grades subject to age 
limitations which protect the Govern- 
ment and the officers already in the 
service. The law wisely refrained from 
providing that any specified number of 
officers in any grade be obtained by 
appointment. The wisdom of this is 
apparent from a consideration of the 
application files; for example, only ten 
persons applied who were of the re- 
quisite age to be appointed colonels and 
whose aspirations for appointment were 
justified by having actually attained 
that grade during the war. 
Appointments are safeguarded by 
leaving to the President the prescribing 
of examinations, by requiring the ap- 
proval of the chief of a branch for ap- 


pointment, and by placing selection of 
appointees in the hands of a board of 
seven general officers, one of whom is 
the general of the Army. Congress 
has given the applicants a fair field 
and no favors and has given the Army 
full opportunity to maintain the stand- 
ards so essential to building up a proper 
commissioned personnel. 

As a result of many contacts and 
study of the problems the War Depart- 
ment anticipated the law, as far as pos- 
sible, in formulating and putting into 
operation plans governing examination 
and appointment. In developing plans 
innumerable factors had to be consid- 
ered. It was necessary to devise a sys- 
tem which could operate quickly and 
effectively after enactment of the law. 
It was necessary to leave the way open 
to secure from the group of applicants 
‘ye maximum number of properly quali- 
fied applicants and yet to exclude thos 
lacking proper qualifications. It was 
necessary to take into account the short 
period in which to prepare for exami- 
nations, the wide diversity of age, rank, 
opportunities and experience of appli- 
cants, the necessity for individual treat- 
ment of each case by examining boards 
with a further necessity for uniformity 
of action on the part of various exam- 
ining boards. It was also necessary that 
to a proper extent the war records of 
applicants be given full consideration. 

It was manifest that there must be 
both an examination of the applicant 
and of his records and that circum- 
stances did not permit bringing the two 
together. Separate examinations of ap- 
plicants and records were provided, the 
results of both to be brought together 
for consideration by a single board of 
officers. In view of the fact that the 
chief of a branch of the service must 
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approve appointment, it appeared logi- 
cal that he be guided and assisted by a 
board of officers and that this board be 
charged with the review of and recom- 
mendation upon the reports of the 
boards who had examined records and 
the boards who had examined candi- 
dates. Such procedure gave the worthy 
candidate every opportunity for fair 
consideration and relieved the board of 
general officers of wasting their time 
upon the cases of unsuitable candidates 
whom the chief of a branch would not 
recommend for appointment, and whom 
the general officer board could not there- 
fore, if it wished, select for appoint- 
ment. 

The examination of records was be- 
gun early in May and was completed 
by the end of July.. An average of 
fifty regular officers of rank and ex- 
perience was occupied with this task 
during the above time. It was found 
that, to be certain of having all existing 
records, requisitions had to be made in 
each case to twenty-three different rec- 
ord sources, a sad commentary on our 
record-keeping system. The collecting 
of these records was in itself no small 
task. Existing records were supple- 
mented by securing special efficiency re- 
ports concerning each applicant from 
officers under whom he had served an 
appreciable time. A record examining 
board was convened corresponding to 
each branch of the service and exam- 
ined records of applicants for appoint- 
ment in that branch. From the exami- 
nation of records these boards recom- 
mended 60 per cent of the 15,230 ap- 
plicants to be suitable for appointment. 

In the examination of records it be- 
came apparent that at best the records 
were incomplete and inadequate, in 
many cases were absolutely colorless, 


and in general threw no light on the 
educational qualifications of the officer. 
In accepting most applicants as suitable 
the boards did it with the necessary res- 
ervation that such acceptance was sub- 
ject to confirmation by a personal ex- 
amination of the applicant. The experi- 
ence gained showed conclusively that a 
plan of making appointments based on 
records, subject only to physical ex- 
amination, would have been absolutely 
impracticable. 

The personal examination of candi- 
dates included a physical, moral, edu- 
cational and professional examination. 
The educational examination was di- 
vided into two parts, a basic examina- 
tion for all applicants regardless of the 
arm of the service in which they de- 
sired appointment and an additional ex- 
amination in subjects required for the 
technical services. The age of many 
applicants, the absence of all from their 
ordinary vocations during their service, 
and the short time available for prepa- 
ration were important factors in fixing 
the educational examination. The ex- 
amination and the exemptions were so 
devised as to give examining boards 
the widest latitude in meeting the con- 
ditions and circumstances of each case, 
and at the same time to insure admitting 
only officers of the proper educational 
“background” and rejection of those 
lacking in education. In the profes- 
sional examination the boards were 
likewise given great latitude in fitting 
the examination to meet the require- 
ments of the individual case. 

The system followed in this exami- 
nation has been somewhat of a depart- 
ure from that followed in the past, in 
that examining boards were given broad 
powers and responsibilities and were 
not reduced to a mere agency for con- 
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dueting an examination prescribed in 
detail by higher authority. Results in- 
dicate that the boards in general have 
measured up well to their responsibility 
and have performed their functions 
with good judgment and fairness to the 
applicants and to the Government. No 
marks or percentages were required, 
the board being merely required to rec- 
ommend whether or not they believed 
the applicant qualified for appointment, 
stating the arm and grade. 

For the personal examination of ap- 
plicants 167 examining boards were con- 
vened in the United States proper, with 
the necessary additional boards in Eu- 
rope, Hawaii and the Philippines. The 
application files were closed as early as 
practicable, and authorizations for ex- 
amination were sent from the War De- 
partment. The examination of records 
had not progressed sufficiently to be 
used as a basis for authorizing per- 
sonal examinations, and each applicant 
was given the opportunity of appear- 
ing before an examining board inde- 
pendently of the examination of his rec- 
ords. The examining boards began 
their examinations July 7, and, with 
the exception of a few boards having 
a large number of applicants, the work 
of examination was in general com- 
pleted by August 1. 

As soon as examination records be- 
gan to arrive in Washington there was 
convened for each branch of the service 
a board of review of three or more of- 
ficers of rank and experience. The 
duties of these boards were to consider 
the recommendations of both the record 
examining boards and personal examin- 
ing boards and to formulate a recom- 
mendation based thereon. 

These boards for the various 
branches of the service, known as 


boards of review, commenced operat- 
ing about July 25, and from present 
indications will require about six weeks 
to complete their work. From these 
boards all cases go to the chief of the 
branch of the service in which appoint- 
ment is desired to express his approval 
or disapproval for appointment as re- 
quired by the law. 

The law provides that the selection 
of persons to be appointed be made by 
a board of general officers and that this 
board shall determine the grades in 
which appointment shall be made. This 
selecting board began its work Au- 
gust 17. 

The task of this board has been light- 
ened as much as possible by a weeding 
out of the manifestly unfit, such as the 
physically disqualified, and by securing 
for presentation to this board the rec- 
ommendations of the three prior boards. 

The examinations have been promptly 
conducted, and that operation is ter- 
minated. The remaining operations are 
in the hands of the boards of review 
and the selecting board. Until their 
duties are completed, promotions in the 
Regular Army and the general adjust- 
ment of the commissioned personnel of 
the Army cannot be consummated. 
These boards are as interested as any- 
one else in accomplishing their tasks 
as expeditiously as can be thoroughly 
and satisfactorily done and in contrib- 
uting to a prompt adjustment of per- 
sonnel. In a few weeks we may hope 
to see the whole matter of appoint- 
ments under Section 24 of the reorgani- 
zation law settled and closed. 

While all the returns are not yet in 
it appears from the data at hand that 
about 15 per cent of the applicants de- 
clined or failed to appear for examina- 
tion; about 3 per cent of those who 
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appeared dropped out during the exami- 
nation, and about 8 per cent were found 
clearly physically disqualified. This re- 
duction of 26 per cent reduces the pos- 
sibilities for appointment to approxi- 
mately 11,000. Of the applicants who 
completed the examination it appears 
that about 38 per cent were not recom- 
mended for appointment. If succeed- 
ing returns are the same and the recom- 
mendations are sustained by the boards 
of review, as they probably will be, 
the number of possibilities for appoint- 
ment will be reduced to about 6,800. 
There is certain to be a still further 
reduction by boards of review in those 
cases in which the applicant has not 
been recommended on the examination 
of his records. All things considered, 
it appears probable the selecting board 
of general officers will have materially 
less than 7,000 applicants to consider 
who are favorably recommended up to 
that point. This number will include 
applicants for appointment in the Medi- 
cal Department and as chaplains, as 
well as in branches on the single list. 
Of the applicants authorized to be ex- 
amined the single list applicants com- 
prised about 84 per cent. With this 
percentage as a basis the selecting board 
would have about 6,000 single list ap- 
plicants to consider. 

Of the single list applicants author- 
ized to be examined approximately 10 
per cent were from persons of the re- 
quisite age to be field officers and who 
had actually served as such. Of these 
1,295 applicants 10 were of the requisite 
age to be colonels and had served in 
that grade, 84 were of the requisite 
age (between 45 and 48) to be lieuten- 
ant colonels and had served in that or 
a higher grade, and 1,201 were of the 
requisite age (between 36 and 45) to 
be majors and had actually served in 


that or a higher grade. These numbers 
are, of course, subject to reduction by 
disqualification in the same manner as 
the total number of applicants. 

On July 1, 1920, there were 7,875 
single list vacancies and 1,507 vacan- 
cies in the Medical Department and as 
chaplains. There is ample opportunity 
to use to the safe limit the emergency of- 
ficer applicants in filling vacancies, and 
no suitable applicant need be turned 
away. There appears to be no doubt 
that the letter of the law requiring one- 
half the total number of vacancies 
caused by the Act to be filled by such 
appointments can be complied with. 
Nor does there appear to be any doubt 
that when the spirit of the law has 
been complied with by proper consid- 
eration of all such applicants, there will 
still remain many vacancies to be filled. 
The selected applicants having been ap- 
pointed in their various grades, remain- 
ing vacancies in grades above the lowest 
are to be filled by promotion, the close 
of the first phase of procurement leav- 
ing numerous vacancies at the bottom 
of the list unfilled. 

In measuring the success of any pro- 
curement operation both quality and 
quantity must be considered. Without 
quality quantity means nothing. This 
first phase of procurement will leave 
many vacancies unfilled. It is much 
better that this be the case than that 
the Army be encumbered with grist for 
the elimination mill. Considering the 
conditions adverse to getting the type 
of officer material the Army requires, 
this procurement effort cannot be pro- 
nounced a failure if half the vacancies 
are suitably filled. 

Aside from questions of quality it is 
not desirable to bring too many new 
officers into the service at one time. 
New officers, even of the best type, are 
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assimilated with difficulty. They must 
be trained and educated and imbued 
with the army spirit. With the annual 
increments of the Act of 1916 and with 
the low limit of vacancies required to 
be filled’ by the Act of 1920, the attitude 
of Congress toward a gradual filling 
of vacanvies is apparent. Undoubtedly 
only the peculiar conditions existing 
prevented increase by increments being 
prescribed in the Act of 1920. While 
increments are not prescribed, neither 
are they prohibited, and in this as in 
many other matters the flexibility of 
the law leaves the War Department free 
to use its discretion. In limiting ap- 
pointments to persons of demonstrated 
ability, even though only a portion of 
the vacancies be filled, the spirit of the 
law is being complied with. 
Simultaneously with the execution of 
the first phase of procurement, plans 
for the second and succeeding phases 
are being developed. All future pro- 
curement must be under Section 24e of 
the Act of 1920, which provides that 
vacancies be filled from three general 
classes, the first class being graduates of 
the Military Academy, the second war- 
rant officers and enlisted men of two 
years’ service, and the third class of all 
other eligible persons. The latter in- 
clude reserve officers, officers and en- 
listed men of the National Guard and 
the enlisted reserve, and graduates of 
technical institutions. Appointments 
are to be in the grade of second lieuten- 


ant and appointees must be between 
21 and 30 years of age. Provisional ap- 
pointments as such are no longer au- 
thorized, but ample authority for a 
practical testing of candidates is con- 
tained in the provisions of the law au- 
thorizing appointments in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps and the calling to active 
duty of reserve officers. 

While the definite plans and policies 
for future procurement have not yet 
been announced, it is believed safe to 
say that the improvised methods of ex- 
amination and appointment are over. 
It is realized, in and out of the Army, 
that we must have officers possessing 
education and adaptability for military 
service. The most promising material 
at present is to be found among the 
thousands of educated young men who 
served during the war but who have 
heretofore been ineligible for appoint- 
ment on account of not having served 
as officers, and among the young col- 
lege graduates who have had R, O. T. 
C. training. While definite plans have 
not been announced it is not too early 
to interest suitable young men in the 
Army and to encourage them to seek 
appointments. This is the work of in- 
dividual officers, and they should get 
at it at once. The splendid opportunity 
open to the next group of appointees 
should render the task of “selling” ap- 
pointments to the class of men the 
Army wants comparatively simple. 


® 





Infiltration 
By Captains E. E. Hagler and A. R. Walk, 45th Infantry 


EING in skirmish line, to cross 
B open, fire-swept areas by indepen- 

dent advances of individuals or 
squads. 

The platoon leader commands: ‘On 
(such line, e. g., crest, hedge, road, 
etc.), Re-Form.” 

Each squad leader decides on the best 
method of reaching the designated line, 
whether by leading the squad as a whole 
along a covered route or by men working 
their way forward individually. 

The platoon leader must recover con- 
trol over his platoon at the designated 
position before attempting a further 
advance. 

This method of advance finds especial 
application at long range or when the 
source of hostile fire cannot be dis- 
covered and beaten down. (Par. 220, 
I. D. R.) 


In these words the Infantry Drill 
Regulations describe a method of ad- 
vance which is of the utmost importance 
to the infantry leader. As is often the 
case, the brevity of this paragraph is 
misleading. Perhaps only those who 
know the costly and sanguinary experi- 
ence which led to its adoption can 
appreciate, at first glance, its underlying 
value. 

A service manual can do little more 
than characterize the technic of infil- 
tration. Its method cannot be pre- 
scribed. The overwhelming power de- 
veloped from its proper use lies in the 
complete adaptation of the individual 
and the small unit to the varying circum- 
stances of the terrain, the shifting 
phases of the action and the general 
character of the hostile resistance. 
It can be learned in two ways, and in 
only two ways. One is as the result 
of brief and terrible experience in 


actual combat. The other is the out- 
growth of long and painstaking training 
on the ground under simulated battle 
conditions. The absolute essential for 
its successful employment is the cool- 
ness, self-reliance and initiative of the 
individual soldier and squad leader. 
This can only be obtained as the result 
of incessant maneuver under the most 
widely varying conditions. 

“Tnfiltration’”! With what sinister, 
almost occult significance the word was 
first regarded. It was applied by the 
American troops in the Marne salient 
early in June, 1918, to describe the 
method by which the enemy began his 
counter-attack, working in snipers, small 
patrols, and finally increasingly larger 
bodies between deployed units, particu- 
larly where the axes of advance had 
become slightly diverged. About this 
time infiltration was made the subject 
of a general order, which indicated 
counter precautions. During the July 
offensive our troops, particularly the 
veteran divisions, employed in several 
instances the “leap and bound’’ method 
of advance of small units with great 
success. In the Argonne the rearguard 
action of the enemy made infiltration in 
many cases the only means of progress. 
By the quick flanking movements of 
one or two automatic rifles and bombers, 
a machine-gun nest, which had been so 
placed as to obstruct the advance, in a 
ravine, could be put out of action, and 
the lamentable spectacle of a whole 
battalion held up by a handful of men 
could be avoided. 

The French had already become 
practiced in this technic to such an 
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extent that after July it might almost 
be called their normal method of ad- 
vance. It is curious that of all the 
French units, those which were most 
adept in this style of fighting were the 
colonial divisions and those troops who 
had seen service in Africa. Our own 
“extended order’’ is a development of 
Indian fighting, and infiltration is no- 
thing more than this same Indian 
fighting, specially applied to meet the 
tactical needs of such modern weapons 
as the machine gun, auto rifle, hand 
grenade and rifle grenade. It is directly 
in line with the whole history of Ameri- 
can infantry methods. The general 
tendency of the Drill Regulations is to 
favor its use. Take for example the 
paragraphs on “Use of Cover.”” In the 
chapters devoted to offensive combat the 
term occurs constantly, and throughout 
the discussion its practice is recom- 
mended. For example: 

The attack will not generally en- 
counter a uniformly held continuous line 
of defense. It will have to overcome a 
defense disposed in depth and a series of 
centers of resistance of strong points 
covering the main routes of advance 
with relatively lightly held interven- 
ing intervals... . The battle thus 
becomes a series of local combats car- 
ried on by units of varying importance. 
The combat is not carried on by con- 
tinuous lines, but by groups disposed in 
depth and capable of acting in any 
direction (Par. 365). 

The briefest and most vivid descrip- 
tion of the movement that could be 
desired occurs in Par. 409: 

In addition to their mission of cover- 
ing the advance of the platoon, the 
scouts constitute the advanced elements 
of a filtration into a gap discovered in 
the hostile front; they should be followed 
as soon as possible by automatic rifle- 
men and under the protection of their 


fire, a supporting poimt gradually built 
up on the enemy’s flanks and rear. 


Infiltration can be employed on 
practically any scale, from the platoon 
to the division. As an illustration, an 
attack planned and launched July 15 on 
the Marne, by the 10th German In- 
fantry Division, has been chosen. The 
attack was planned with the utmost care 
and from a complete knowledge of the 
disposition of the defense. It has been 
selected because it illustrates the value 
of infiltration, even in a shock action on 
a comparatively limited front. The 
enemy was fully aware that this attack 
was one of the most critical of the whole 
war and that on its success depended the 
advance on Paris. The 10th Division 
had been introduced into the sector with 
the utmost secrecy and its presence 
carefully concealed. Every phase had 
been rehearsed minutely and each 
individual instructed in his part. The 
Third American Division held the 
opposite bank of the Marne. The 
attack failed because the enemy was 
unable to cross the river in force. 

The phase of the action which has 
been chosen for an illustration is its con- 
duct after the crossing would have been 
effected. The assaulting battalions, after 
crossing, form in a general line for a 
frontal attack on the trenches which 
faced the river. Here is an assault 
action, pure and simple, but after its 
successful completion the advance be- 
comes one of infiltration on a large scale. 
The strong centers of resistance, in- 
stead of being attacked by a frontal 
advance, are outflanked and surrounded 
by detachments of varying size. In the 
case of Fossoy, reinforcements are even 
sent back to assist in its reduction after 
the general objective line has been 
attained. 

One prime requisite for the successful 
employment of infiltration which this 
example very plainly illustrates is a 
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clearly defined line on which the unit 
is to re-form after the movement has 
been completed. Unless this line is 
clearly fixed in the minds of the mem- 
bers of the command, the leader will 
accomplish little more than complete 
loss of control. This is where training 
on the terrain is indispensable. It is of 
little value that the leader himself 
understands what he wishes to accom- 
plish if the individual soldier has not 
been drilled in grasping and carrying 
out his instructions. Long and patient 
practice is necessary before the leader 
can indicate, on the field under combat 
conditions, the line on which the unit is 
to re-form and have his directions 
quickly understood and executed with- 
out confusion. 

The instructor will probably be sur- 
prised, however, by the rapidity with 
which his command grasps the spirit of 
the movement once its purpose has 
been clearly explained to them. The 
authors of this article have tried a 
number of field exercises along these 


lines, with gratifying results. The first 
illustration in “Musketry Bulletins, 
American Expeditionary Forces, 1919” 
gives a clear picture of the mechanism 
of infiltration, and the exercises pre- 
scribed under this head form an excellent 
preparation to more elaborate field 
problems. 

Perhaps no paragraph in the Drill 
Regulations is more overlooked than 
Par. 314. 

After the mechanism of extended 
order drill has been learned with pre- 
cision in the platoon, every exercise 
should be as far as possible in the nature 
of a maneuver. 


The general tendency is to regard 
deployment as a fixed drill and to make 
it mechanical in its movements. If 
we are to profit by the hard-won lessons 
of the war, it must be by applying them 
continually in the every-day work of 
training. This result can 
attained by constant and intelligent use 
of the field exercise. 


only be 
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Possibilities in the Act of June 4, 1920 
By Major William Bryden, General Staff 


LMOST everybody in the Army 

has by this time become more 

or less familiar with certain pro- 
visions of the recently enacted amend- 
ments to the National Defense Act 
which are contained in the Act ap- 
proved June 4, 1920. For example, 
those who have recently been promoted, 
as well as those who have not, realize 
that the single list has at last gone into 
effect; emergency officers desirous of 
commissions in the Regular Army are 
aware of the fact that the critical period 
has arrived; while those of us who 
have to struggle with morning reports 
have learned that the grades and ratings 
of enlisted men have undergone a 
change. But there are certain broader 
features of the new law which are pos- 
sibly not yet fully appreciated by the 
service at large, and it is with such 
points that this paper is concerned. 

A comparison of the Act of June 4, 
1920, with the Act of June 3, 1916, 
which it amends, shows that the old act 
has in fact been rewritten rather than 
merely amended, and a careful study 
of the new law discloses a military 
policy far more definite than has ever 
been found in any previous reorganiza- 
tion bill. The following notes on some 
of the provisions of the new law may 
serve to call attention to what appear 
to be the salient points of this policy. 

The old National Defense Act started 
off with the statement that “the Army 
of the United States shall consist of the 
Regular Army, the Volunteer Army, 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps, the En- 
listed Reserve Corps, the National 
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Guard while in the service of the 
United States, and such other land 
forces as are now or may hereafter be 
authorized by law,” but in spite of this 
assertion, how many of us ever thought 
of the many elements named as making 
up a single Army of the United States? 

It took a big war and a short, decisive 
order issued while that war was in 
progress to make us realize that Regu- 
lars, National Guardsmen, Reservists 
and others in the service must be but 
parts of one united army, both in spirit 
as well as in name. 

The new law begins similarly with 
the statement that “the Army of the 
United States shall consist of the Regu- 
lar Army, the National Guard while in 
the service of the United States, and 
the Organized Reserves, including the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and the En- 
listed Reserve Corps.” In this case, 
however, the components of the Army 
of the United States are few in number 
and clearly defined, and if in time of 
peace there should be any danger of our 
ever forgetting the war-taught lesson 
of the necessity for a united army, the 
organization prescribed further on in 
the new law is such that there will be 
kept constantly before us the all- 
important fact that the Army of the 
United States does, in truth, consist of 
three parts: the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the Organized 
Reserves. For example, instead of all 
policies and regulations affecting the 
National Guard being prepared here- 
after in the Militia Bureau, as they 
were before the war, the law now 
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German General Staff Picture Furnished by Lieut. Col. J. C. Wise. 


THE WEARY VIGIL OF THE TRENCHES. DO YOU SEE HOW THEY ENDURED IT 
FOR FOUR YEARS? 











German General Staff Picture. Furnished by Lieut. Col. J. C. Wise 


A GERMAN LIGHT MACHINE-GUN POST. 
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prescribes that “all policies and regula- 
tions affecting the organization, dis- 
tribution and training of the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves, and 
all policies and regulations affecting 
the appointment, assignment, promo- 
tion and discharge of reserve officers, 
shall be prepared by committees of ap- 
propriate branches or divisions of the 
War Department General Staff, to 
which shall be added an equal number 
of reserve officers, including reserve 
officers who hold or have held com- 
missions in the National Guard, and 
whose names are borne on lists of of- 
ficers suitable for such duty, submitted 
by the governors of the several States 
and Territories, and as a consequence of 
this provision there will necessarily be 
hereafter a number of reserve officers 
on duty in Washington as additional 
members of the General Staff. 


ORGANIZATION 


In section 3 of the new law we find 
that “the organized peace establishment, 
including the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves, shall include all of those divi- 
sions and other military organizations 
necessary to form the basis for a com- 
plete and immediate mobilization for 
the national defense in the event of a 
national emergency declared by Con- 
gress.” At last our military establish- 
ment is to be planned on a war basis— 
on a big war basis—on the necessities 
of “a national emergency declared by 
Congress,” and the peace establishment 
must therefore be adapted to the needs 
of war. 

The peace establishment, further- 
more, must include “all of those divi- 
sions and other military organizations” 


such as corps, army and special troops, 
“necessary to form the basis for a com- 
plete and immediate mobilization,” and 
“the Army shall at all times be or- 
ganized so far as practicable into 
brigades, divisions and army corps, and, 
whenever the President may deem it 
expedient, into armies.” 

In that section of the law lies the 
foundation of our present military 
policy which Congress has seen fit to 
state merely in general terms such as 
these. To the War Department, under 
the President, will fall the task of 
putting this policy into effect. The 
confidence which Congress has dis- 
played by not imposing restrictions in 
this work cannot fail to put the War 
Department on its mettle, and, needless 
to say, the work will undoubtedly be 
done with the utmost care. 

The task is by no means a small one. 
First there must be determined the 
number of men that would be needed 
in a “complete and immediate mobiliza- 
tion” for the purpose stated. This in- 
volves a consideration of the forces 
which might possibly, and not improb- 
ably, confront ours in a national emer- 
gency, and of the amount of time 
subsequent to a declaration of war which 
would be available for completing the 
mobilization, 

The number of men having been: de- 
termined, there immediately arises the 
question of the strength and composition 
of the units in which the men will be 
organized. Shall we continue without 
question the organizations used in the 
World War, or shall we study the les- 
sons of that war and possibly modify 
the present authorized strength and 
composition of our division army corps 
and field army? 

With this second big question settled 
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it will be possible to transform the 
number of men needed into the number 
of field armies needed, and the next step 
will then be to allot all subordinate 
units of these field armies to the Regu- 
lar Army, the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserves for maintenance in 
time of peace, and for mobilization at 
the declaration of war. Of the three 
components of the Army the only one 
for which the law prescribes a maxi- 
mum limit is the Regular Army. 
While the law does not prescribe for 
the National Guard a strength which 
is not to be exceeded, still the States will 
do so indirectly by not accepting allot- 
ments for more National Guard units 
than they will care to maintain. The 
strength permissible for the Organized 
Reserves will be limited only by the 
War Department’s decision as to the 
number of men needed in the “com- 
plete and immediate mobilization,” or 
by such regulations as may be laid down 
by the Secretary of War. 

Many points must be considered in 
the allotment of the subordinate units 
of the field armies to the three com- 
ponents of the Army, such as: 

In the case of the Regular Army.— 
(a) The character of units which 
should be maintained in the Regular 
Army in order that its duties in time 
of peace and in minor emergencies may 
be performed effectively. 

(b) The legal peace-time limits 
placed on the strengths of the several 
arms of the service, 

(c) The numbers available after hav- 
ing deducted the overseas garrisons, the 
coast artillery troops required within 
the continental limits of the United 
States, the personnel needed in the 
training of the National Guard, the 
Organized Reserves and the Reserve 


Officers’ Training Corps, and to provide 
the necessary overhead, etc. 

In the case of the National Guard.— 
(a) The character of units which 
should be maintained in the National 
Guard in order that its duties in time of 
peace and in minor emergencies may be 
performed effectively. 

(b) The units which have been al- 
ready recognized, and those which have 
been allotted to the States but have not 
yet been recognized. 


(c) The desires of the States with 
respect to further allotments. 


In the case of the Organized Re- 
serves.—The subordinate units of the 
field armies not provided for in the 
Regular Army and the National Guard. 

In case of both of the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves.— 
(a) The preservation as such, as far 
as practicable, of “the names, numbers, 
and other designations, flags and rec- 
ords of the divisions and subordinate 
units thereof that served in the World 
War between April 6, 1917, and No- 
vember 11, 1918,” as required by law. 

(b) The suitability of particular dis- 
tricts for the location of units of par- 
ticular troops, 

It is thus seen that the allotment of 
units will be a complicated problem 
which will call for a knowledge of local 
conditions in the several States which 
officers of the Regular Army could not 
be expected to possess, and consequently 
they will welcome the assistance which 
will be forthcoming from the National 
Guard and Reserve Officers who are 
being selected in accordance with the 
law to assist the proper committees of 
the War Department General Staff in 
the preparation of “the plans and 
regulations under which the initial or- 
ganization and territorial distribution 
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of the National Guard and the Or- 
ganized Reserves shall be made.” 

As an index of the desires of Con- 
gress in this matter the law provides 
that “at least one division of the Na- 
tional Guard or Organized Reserves” 
shall be contained in each corps area. 

This reference brings up another im- 
portant provision of the law, namely, 
that “for purposes of administration, 
training and tactical control, the conti- 
nental area of the United States shall be 
divided on a basis of military popula- 
tion into corps areas,” and that “the 
President is authorized to group any or 
all corps areas into army areas or de- 
partments.” It is evident that Congress 
intended the corps area to be the prin- 
cipal territorial military unit since the 
division into corps areas is mandatory, 
whereas the division into army areas or 
departments is merely authorized. 

The delimitation of the new corps 
areas will call for another careful study 
in which once again many points will 
have to be considered. For example: 

(a) The division into ¢Orps areas 
must be made on a basis of military 
population, yet it would be inadvisable 
to decide upon boundaries which would 
in any case split a State. 

(b) The corps areas must not be so 
few, and consequently so large, as to 
make them unwieldy commands, nor 
can they be so small, and consequently 
so numerous, as to run up an exorbitant 
overhead in headquarters and staffs. 

(c) The number and size of the corps 
areas should fit in with the mobilization 
plan. 

(d) As an essential step towards the 
preservation as such of “the names, 
numbers and other designations” of the 
National Guard and National Army 
“divisions and subordinate units thereof 


that served in the World War” every 
effort must be made to retain intact as 
far as practicable the areas which sup- 
plied the men for these units, 

Upon the establishment of the corps 
areas which must necessarily function 
during peace and war, there would seem 
to be no further reason for the existence 
of the six territorial departments now 
comprised within the continental limits 
of the United States, and in that case 
the corps area would become all that the 
territorial department is now and some- 
thing more, since it must contain a con- 
siderable number of military dnits, to- 
gether with the necessary machinery 
for performing its part in the “complete 
and immediate mobilization,” to say 
nothing of the mobilizations which 
would undoubtedly follow the first, and 
of the big problem of supplying re- 
placements which is not mentioned in 
the law but which, nevertheless, must 
not be forgotten in our plans, 

The corps areas having been estab- 
lished and the allotment of froops to 
corps areas having been determined by 
the War Department, the corps area 
commanders doubtless will, under 
“general regulations approved by the 
Secretary of War,” be required to de- 
termine the location and designation of 
the several units allotted to their corps 
areas. 

A thorough knowledge, on the part 
of the officers concerned, of conditions 
within the States and smaller localities 
will be essential in this work, and the 
law recognizes that fact by requiring 
that the “location and designation of 
units of the National Guard and of the 
Organized Reserves entirely comprised 
within the limits of any State or Ter- 
ritory shall be determined by a board, a 
majority of whom shall be reserve offi- 
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cers, including reserve officers who hold 
or have held commissions in the Na- 
tional Guard and recommended for this 
duty by the governor of the State or 
Territory concerned.” 

The work of these boards will be 
complicated and important, and will call 
for the exercise of a vast amount of 
tact, patience and common sense on 
the part of the members thereof, for 
every subordinate unit of the field 
armies and every unit of special troops 
not provided for in the Regular Army 
should be provided for in the National 
Guard or in the Organized Reserves and 
should be located in a neighborhood 
favorable to its growth and develop- 
ment. 


PERSON NEL 


Under the new Act officers and en- 
listed men for the Regular Army will 
be obtained practically as heretofore, 
but the Regular Army Reserve has been 
abolished. However, enlistments in 
force at the outbreak of war, or entered 
into during its continuation, will con- 
tinue in force until six months after its 
termination unless sooner terminated 
by the President. In time of emergency 
the Regular Army therefore will have 
to be filled to war strength by reserve 
officers and by voluntary enlistments, 
by reservists or by the draft. The draft 
is not mentioned in the law, but in view 
of its fairness, effectiveness and effi- 
ciency as demonstrated during the 
World War, it is safe to assume that 
in another national emergency it will be 
speedily put into operation. 

The National Guard will also obtain 
its officers and men practically as here- 
tofore, except that now “any reserve 
officer may hold a commission in the 
National Guard without thereby vacat- 


ing his reserve commission.” The Na- 
tional Guard Reserve is, however, re- 
tained and will furnish a means of 


_ filling up organizations to war strength, 


while behind the reserve we may again 
assume the draft. Members of the Na- 
tional Guard, when drafted into the 
service of the United States in an emer- 
gency, will serve for the period of the 
war or emergency unless sooner dis- 
charged. 

A novel and interesting feature of 
the new army is the creation of the Or- 
ganized Reserves, and many of us are 
wondering how and with what success 
the units thereof will operate. In this 
matter a great deal will depend on the 
attitude of the commanding officers of 
all grades, on the way in which the 
proposition is put up to the public, and 
on the degree of cooperation shown by 
the personnel of the Regular Army and 
the National Guard and by the reserve 
officers, the reservists and the people at 
large. 

In time of peace reserve officers of 
the line will in general be procured 
from among former officers of the 
Army, graduates of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps, warrant officers 
and enlisted men of the Regular Army, 
the National Guard and the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, and persons who served 
in the Army at some time during the 
World War. Appointments will be 
“for a period of five years, but an ap- 
pointment in force at the outbreak of 
war, or made in time of war, shall con- 
tinue in force until six months after its 
termination.” 

A most important provision and one 
which should do a great deal towards 
building up reserve organizations is 
that, “so far as practicable, reserve offi- 
cers shall be assigned to units in the 
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locality of their places of residence.” 

With respect to the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, the law states that it “shall con- 
sist of persons voluntarily enlisted 
therein. The period of enlistment shall 
be three years, except in the case of 
persons who served in the Army, Navy 
or Marine Corps at some time between 
April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, 
who may be enlisted for one year 
periods and who, in time of peace, shall 
be entitled to discharge within ninety 
days if they make application therefor.” 
Enlistments, as in the case of the Regu- 
lar Army, will continue in force until 
six months after the termination of war 
unless sooner terminated by the Presi- 
dent. 

Enlistments are to be limited to per- 
sons who have had such military or 
technical training as may be prescribed 
by regulations of the Secretary of War. 
Members of the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
will therefore in general come from 
among persons discharged from the 
Regular Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, the National Guard, and persons 
who have received suitable training in 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, at 
technical schools or colleges and at 
civilian training camps. 

In the organization of the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps the idea of localization 
is again in evidence, for it is provided 
that members of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps may be formed “into tactical 
organizations similar to those of the 
Regular Army, similarly armed, uni- 
formed, and equipped, and camposed 
so far as practicable of men residing 
in the same locality.” These organiza- 
tions may be officered by the assignment 
of reserve officers or officers of the 
Regular Army, active or retired, and 
such personnel of the Army may be de- 


tailed as may be necessary for the ad- 
ministration of such organizations and 
the care of government property issued 
to them. Reserve officers and reservists 
may be placed on active duty at any 
time by the President, provided funds 
specifically appropriated for such pur- 
poses are available, but except in time 
of a national emergency expressly de- 
clared by Congress they cannot be held 
on active duty for more than fifteen 
days in any one calendar year without 
their own consent. 

There is, therefore, sufficient author- 
ity for units of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps to be made into organizations of 
real military value. Persons entering 
them will have had some training, both 
men and officers will live in the same 
locality and should be able to work up 
considerable organization spirit, while 
arms, uniforms and equipment will be 
at hand under the care of small per- 
manent cadres from the Regular Army 
for use during the annual training 
periods, in such voluntary instruction 
as may be possible at other times, and 
in mobilization for war. Even if the 
enrolled strength of these units should 
not exceed the number necessary to fill 
the commissioned and noncommissioned 
grades, think how much better off we 
would be in an emergency than we were 
at the beginning of our participation 
in the World War. 


CONCLUSION 


Above are the essential points to be 
considered in the reorganization of the 
Army. And it is now for the War 
Department to get out of the new law 
all that Congress intended in the way 
of national defense and possibly a lit- 
tle bit more. 


The law is not perfect, but its im- 
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perfections are negative rather than 
positive. For example, under the law 
no means are available whereby the 
Army may be assured of sufficient per- 
sonnel for training and for service, and 
there is no authority for classifying 
the military population in advance of 
hostilities, a step which would permit 
mobilization with a minimum disturb- 
ance to essential industries, and would 
result in shortening greatly the mobili- 


zation period. But these are omissions 
which may possibly be corrected in the 
future. 

For the present there is plenty to do. 
All that is now needed is a sound basic 
plan to build to, a realization by the 
three components of the Army that 
their missions are quite different and 
that there is work enough for all, and 
a spirit of true cooperation running 
through all our activities. 
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Reid in National Repablican 


Machine Guns of an Infantry Division 
By Captain Walter C. Short, Infantry 


N ARRIVING at a conclusion as to 

the proper organization of the ma- 

chine guns of a division, the following 
are the chief points to be taken into 
consideration: (1) The organization 
should be based upon the most usual 
employment to be expected in the 
attack. (2) The organization should 
be such as to facilitate good tactical 
training of machine guns and infantry 
combined. (3) The organization should 
be such as to facilitate good technical 
training and guarantee the continued 
development of the arm. 

1. The organization should be based 
upon the most usual employment to be 
expected in the attack. 

In the attack machine guns have two 
important functions—the close support 
of the front-line rifle companies, and in 
concentrations to smother the most 
important hostile resistances. 

The close support of the front-line 
rifle companies is the most difficult task 
that machine guns are ever called upon 
to perform. The battalion is the com- 
bat unit, and proper organization and 
training of this unit with all its infantry 
weapons is of the utmost importance. 
In the operation of the battalion today 
the machine guns form a very essential 
part of the organization, and situations 
in which front-line battalions will not 
demand machine guns will be so rare 
that they may be neglected in determin- 
ing upon an organization. 

Team play in the battalion would be 
furthered by making the machine-gun 
company an integral part of the battal- 
ion, and if machine guns could be em- 
ployed advantageously in no way except 


for the close support of the front-line 
companies this would undoubtedly be 
the correct organization. Such is not 
the case, however, and to assign a 
machine-gun company permanently to 
each infantry battalion is to waste all 
of the guns that are assigned to infantry 
battalions not in the front line. This 
would ordinarily mean the employment 
of only four out of twelve companies 
belonging to the two brigades. 

The second important function of 
machine guns—1. ¢., use in considerable 
concentrations—demands the employ- 
ment of machine guns in larger units 
than the machine-gun company. The 
report of the “Superior Board on 
Organization” states that this réle 
can be performed by withdrawing 
companies from reserve battalions. To 
consider improvising battalion staffs 
each time that a concentration of 
machine guns is needed is to invite 
disaster. All past experience proves 
conclusively that you cannot improvise 
successfully in a fight and that only 
a thoroughly trained and permanent 
organization will have the team work 
which is essential for success. It seems 
imperative, therefore, that machine- 
gun battalions should form part of the 
organization of the infantry brigade. 
It then becomes a question as to 
whether these battalions should be 
under the direct control of the brigade 
commander or of the infantry regimental 
commander. 

With our present organization, the 
control of the machine guns, other than 
the companies assigned to front-line 
battalions, is placed in the hands of the 
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brigade commander. This means that, 
if a front-line battalion needs additional 
support, the request for the support 
must go back to the brigade and much 
valuable time is lost. Owing to the 
fact that the present machine-gun 
battalion is quite large and offers an 
unusually good target for the enemy’s 
artillery, it has usually been held in 
rear of the regimental reserve battalions 
until its support was needed. If, in- 
stead of the present battalion of four 
companies in the brigade and the 
two regimental machine-gun companies, 
each regiment had a machine-gun 
battalion of three companies, we would 
have a much more flexible organization. 
In the normal situation one company 
would be in support of the assault 
battalion, thus leaving a small battalion 
of two companies. Such a battalion 
could readily be placed between the 
assault battalion and the regimental 
reserve battalion. It would move for- 
ward by bounds, occupying successive 
positions suitable for overhead fire. 
Connected by telephone with both the 
assault battalion commander and the 
regimental commander, it would be in 
instant readiness to answer any calls 
for machine-gun support. Such an 
organization would do much towards 
doing away with machine guns standing 
idly in the rear while the infantry is 
held up and waiting for assistance. 

2. The organization should be such as to 
facilitate good tactical training of infantry 
and machine guns combined. 

Our present organization tends to 
develop two companies in each brigade 
that are thoroughly efficient in maneu- 
vering with the infantry battalion but 
deficient in training for barrage work, 
and four companies that are efficient in 
barrage work but deficient in maneu- 
vering with an infantry battalion. 


Conditions in France frequently made 
it extremely difficult for the brigade 
machine-gun battalions to take part in 
infantry battalion maneuvers. This 
will probably be the case in the future. 
It is impossible for the regimental 
machine-gun company to support at 
all times the assault battalion of the 
regiment. With the regiment attack- 
ing on successive days, fresh infantry 
battalions will be employed and it will 
be necessary to employ a fresh machine- 
gun company. Thus the companies of 
the brigade machine-gun battalions 
must be employed in support of front- 
line battalions. Where more than one 
battalion of a regiment is employed in 
the front line the same condition 
exists. With the machine-gun battalion 
as an integral part of the regiment the 
opportunity for combined training of 
infantry and machine guns would be 
much better, and there would likewise 
be better teamwork since our regiments 
and divisions and not our brigades have 
been the basis of our esprit de corps. 
All of the companies would also be 
trained uniformly for barrage work 
with the elimination of the regimental 
companies. 

3. The organization should be such as 
to facilitate good technical training and 
guarantee the continued development of the 
arm. 

As a rule the regimental machine-gun 
companies are inferior in technical train- 
ing to the companies of the machine- 
gun battalions. This is due largely to 
a lack of supervision by a competent 
field officer. The colonel is seldom 
trained in all technical matters pertain- 
ing to machine guns, and the brigade 
machine-gun officers cannot exercise 
the constant supervision that is essen- 
tial for good training. The creation 
of regimental machine-gun battalions 
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would place all machine-gun companies 
under the command of a field officer 
capable of supervising their technical 
training. The supply of the regimental 
machine-gun companies also would be 
much improved, since they are fre- 
quently inferior in this respect to the 
brigade battalions. 

The continued development of all 
things affecting machine-gun organiza- 
tion, equipment, training, technic and 
tactics is of extreme importance if we 
are to keep abreast of other countries 
in the employment of this most essential 
and effective arm. If only the motor- 
ized machine-gun battalion is retained, 
this would mean that we would have 
relatively few officers of experience de- 
voting their time to the study of 
machine guns. Under such conditions 
progressive development could not be 
expected. 

Our experience in France indicates the 
necessity for an extremely mobile reserve 
of machine guns in either the division 
or the corps. Since our present peace 
organization provides for no units 
larger than a division, the motorized 
machine-gun battalions should be re- 
tained in the division. It would thus 
be available for assignment to a corps 


in time of war if such organization 
appeared desirable. 

The present organization of the 
machine-gun company stood the test of 
service in war satisfactorily and needs 
changes only in a few minor details. A 
machine-gun company of twelve guns 
can be accepted as satisfactory. 

The present number of machine-gun 
companies in a division appears to be 
correct. It is believed, however, that 
the efficiency of the machine guns as a 
whole would be greatly increased by 
providing for the following organization 
in the division: 

One motorized machine-gun battalion 
of two companies as now authorized. 

Four battalions of three companies 
each, equipped with animal-drawn trans- 
portation, one battalion to be perma- 
nently assigned to each infantry regi- 
ment. 

The division machine-gun officer 
should be continued, but the brigade 
machine-gun officers should be dis- 
continued, since the functions of these 
officers would be largely taken over 
by the commanders of the machine-gun 
battalions assigned to the 
regiments. 
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Unit Schools 


HE system of military educa- 

tion set forth in War Depart- 

ment General Orders No. 112, 
1919, provides for Unit Schools for 
noncommissioned officers and selected 
privates. In the future, demands will be 
made upon the infantry for competent 
noncommissioned officers for duty with 
the troops, for duty with the National 
Guard, the Organized Reserves, and 
with the R. O. T. C. It is the primary 
object of the Unit School to provide 
these men in such numbers as may be 
required. Those who go on detached 
service will be the representatives of the 
Army among the people, and the Army 
will be judged to a great extent by what 
they do or fail to do. 

Everything possible must be done to 
prepare these men for duties that will 
fall to them, and a Unit School should 
be established at the earliest date prac- 
ticable in every regiment where it is 
possible to do so. 

The order provides that while in gen- 
eral attendance at these schools will be 
in addition to the performance of their 
normal duties by the students, it also 
provides that, if it is deemed expedient, 
special schools may be organized and 
the students may be relieved from a part 
or all of their normal duties for the pur- 
pose of attending the school. 

It is contended that, to conduct a 
course of training that will amount to 
anything, the students must be relieved 
from their normal duties and their en- 
tire time and attention devoted to get- 
ting through the Unit School success- 
fully and getting all there is in it. 

The following plan is suggested: 

1. Set aside such buildings and equip- 
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ment as may be necessary for the stu- 
dents as class, lecture and study rooms. 

2. Detail as school personnel a com- 
mandant, an executive officer, and a sup- 
ply officer, together with such number of 
instructors as may be necessary and 
available. The commandant, executive 
officer, and supply officer are the per- 
manent members of the school staff. 
The other instructor personnel are not 
permanent. The idea is that an officer 
who is available and competent will be 
detailed as instructor in a particular 
subject. He will prepare himself for 
the duty and conduct the course in that 
subject. He will be relieved of such 
of his other duties as may interfere 
with his duty as instructor; when he 
finishes his course he returns to a nor- 
mal duty status with his organization. 

3. Detail from each company of the 
regiment as students a minimum of four 
noncommissioned officers, at least two 
of whom should be sergeants. Full ad- 
vantage should be taken of the oppor- 
tunity to put as many men as prac- 
ticable through each session of the 
school. In other words, keep the plant 
running at maximum capacity. Where 
a regiment is stationed at two or more 
points, the Unit School should, if prac- 
ticable, be established at the headquar- 
ters station of the regiment and non- 
commissioned officers from the detached 
companies brought in to take the course 
of instruction. Travel orders for these 
men can usually be arranged with ter- 
ritorial commanders authorized to issue 
travel orders. 

4. A session of the school should ex- 
tend over a period of twelve weeks. 
The program and schedule herewith 
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cover a twelve-week session, a _ total 
of 420 hours. The weekly session is a 
35-hour period distributed as follows: 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday: Morning session, 8 to 11.30— 
3% hours; afternoon session, 1 to 4.30 
—3¥% hours. This makes seven hours 
for each of the four days, or a total of 
28 hours. 

Wednesday and Saturday: Morning 
session, only 3% hours. ‘This makes 
3¥% hours for each of the two days, or 
a total of 7 hours ; making a grand total 
of 35 hours per week. The idea is that 
the students are to be allowed Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons for recre- 
ation and to attend to their personal 
affairs. 


5. A small school service detachment 
should be detailed for duty with the 
school. These men will take care of 
the property in use at the school and 
prepare the necessary paraphernalia for 
problems, exercises, etc. They will 
police the school building and grounds, 
operate the targets at target practice, 
and any other duty that may devolve 
upon them in connection with 
school course, 

The following table shows the sub- 
jects to be pursued in the school course 
and the time allotted to each subject. 
The program following shows the de- 
tails of the proposed course, together 
with a daily schedule of the subjects 
and the hours allotted to each: 


the 


TABLE OF SUBJECTS AND ALLOTMENT OF TIME 


Subject 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


. Arms and Equipment 
. Physical and Bayonet 


Total 
Hours Hours 


26 31 
67% 70 
\ M4 35 
6 24 24% 
lg 12% 13 
12 12 
10 10% 
10 10% 
8 8l4 
4 5 
12 12% 
91 9414 
32 34 
21 22 
8 8 
2 3 
2 2% 
2 2% 
14 15 
6 


Theoretical Practical 


Hours 
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DETAILS OF THE COURSE 


1. INFANTRY DRILL: Theo. Prac. Theoretical to consist of: 


5 26 1. Two thirty-minute talks— 
(a) Close order drill. 
(6) Extended order drill. 
2. Eight thirty-minute conferences on 
the text of Infantry Drill Regulations 
(Provisional), 1919. 
Practical to consist of: 
Twenty-six drill periods of one hour each, close and extended order drill and physical 
drill. Available troops to be utilized or students may be organized into squads, 
sections, and platoons and drilled. Course to be designed with a view to producing 
competent practical drillmasters. Special attention to be devoted to the proper 
methods of giving commands. Short periods to be devoted to voice culture. Stu- 
dents practiced in making short drill talks and explaining the technic and mechanism 
of drill movements. 





2. SmaLtt Arms FIRING: Theo. Prac. Theoretical to consist of: 


2% 67% Five thirty-minute talks— 
. Sighting and aiming. 
. Positions. 
. Trigger squeeze. 
. Rapid fire. 
. Range practice. 

Practical to consist of: 
Nineteen half-day periods and one hour additional. This schedule provides for a 
period of two weeks to be devoted to training in Small Arms Firing. It includes 
all the preliminary training and range practice. The purpose of the course is to 
develop noncommissioned officers for duty as coaches and assistants to company and 
platoon commanders. The course should be based on rifle marksmanship and 
carried out exactly as indicated therein. This is the system that has produced such 
wonderful results at Camp Benning. The five thirty-minute talks are to be given 
at convenient places in the course. 
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3. MUSKETRY: Theo. Prac. Theoretical to consist of: 


% 341% One thirty-minute talk on Musketry. 
Practical to consist of: 
One three-hour period demonstration of methods of target designation, range 
estimation, fire distribution, use of cover, etc. Nine half-day periods practical 
problems in musketry. 





4. Automatic RIFLE: Theo. Prac. Theoretical to consist of: 


% 24 One thirty-minute talk— 
(a) Characteristics of the automatic 
rifle. 
(6) Powers and limitations. 
(c) Employment of. 
Practical to consist of: 

1. Three one-hour sessions: Nomenclature, functioning, field dismounting and 
assembling, and care and cleaning of automatic rifle. 
2. Three half-day sessions: Firing short range; immediate action, stoppages; 
marching fire. 
3. Three half-day sessions: Fire problems in cooperation with infantry platoon. 
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5. Minor TACTICS: Theo. Prac. 


3% 
(a) Advance Guards. 
(b) Outposts. 


Theoretical to consist of: 

One thirty-minute talk on each of the 
subjects. 

Practical to consist of: 


(c) Scouting and Patrolling. 
(d) Combat, Offensive. 
(e) Combat, Defensive. 


(a) A map problem. 

(6) A map maneuver. 
(c) A tactical walk. 

(d) A tactical exercise. 

The above for each of the 
subjects in accordance with the 
procedure indicated below. 
Procedure.—The procedure for the training in Minor Tactics will be explained 

for outposts as follows: 

(a) Prepare a map problem on outposts involving an initial situation that requires 
the composition of the orders for a platoon as support; prepare additional situations 
that require the orders and dispositions for covering the posting of the outguards; 
the posting of the outguards; posting the sentinels and the orders for them; arrange- 
ments for visiting patrols; conduct of outpost duty in general. 

(b) Have a map maneuver involving the establishment of the outpost and the 
conduct of outpost duty on one side, and the operations of troops against the outpost 
on the other side. Students act as directors and assistant directors. 

(c) Have a tactical walk on outposts covering, on the ground and without the 
use of large scale maps, the subjects included in the map problem under (a), and add- 
ing such special situations as may be practicable. Have solutions written out as 
far as practicable. 

(d) Organize the class into a platoon of infantry and have a tactical exercise on 
outposts making a solution with troops of the situations that were included in the 
tactical walk. 

All of the subjects included in the domain of Minor Tactics may be treated in the 
same manner. These are: 

(a) Advance Guards. (Infantry platoon as advance party for a one-company 
advance guard.) 

(6) Outposts. (Infantry platoon as support for an outpost.) 

(c) Scouting and Patrolling. (Operations of individual scouts and small patrols, 
both combat and reconnoitering.) 

(d) Combat, Offensive. (Infantry platoon in attack of small enemy strong 
point or machine-gun nest.) 

(e) Combat, Defensive. (Infantry platoon holding small strong point or sector 
of line in defensive position.) 

(f) Approach March and Deployment. (Infantry platoon as base platoon of 
base assault company in assault battalion from time of abandoning route column and 
entering zone of enemy’s artillery fire.) 

(g) Detached Post. (Infantry platoon occupying a detached post to the flank 
or rear and flank of an outpost line, or occupying a post on the line of communications 
in minor warfare.) 

Allotment of time.—Theoretical.-There will be a thirty-minute talk on the 
subject, requiring one half-hour period. 

Practical. The map problem will require one half-day period, 344 hours. The 
map maneuver will require 244 hours, provided the problem is given out ahead of 
time and the students allowed to make their preliminary dispositions in advance. 
The tactical walk will require one half-day period, 344 hours. The tactical exercise 
will require one half-day period, 3% hours. 

The total time to be devoted to each subject will be: Theoretical, 44 hour; 
practical, 13 hours; a total of 1344 hours. For the seven subjects the total time 
required will be: Theoretical, 344 hours; practical, 91 hours. 


(f) Approach, March, and Deployment. 
(g) Detached Post. 
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6. Map READING AND SKETCHING: Theo. Prac. Theoretical to consist of: 


2 32 1. Two thirty-minute talks— 

(a) Scales and the solution of scale 

problems; conventional signs; de- 

termination of direction. 

(6) Contours and contouring with 

scale of horizontal equivalents; 

map location by coordinates. 

2. One-hour conference on map read- 
ing. 
Practical to consist of: 

1. Four one-hour sessions on the solution of problems in map reading: (a) Scale 
problems and practical use of scales; (6) determination of direction, use of protractor, 
intersection, resection; (c) conventional signs; (d) contour reading, visibility; (e) lo- 
cation by coordinates; (f) filling in skeleton maps. 
2. Practical Sketching: Eight half-days (three road sketching, three position 
sketching, and two place sketching). Procedure: (¢) Make road sketch without 
contours, merely determining direction and distances; locate watersheds and water- 
courses; practice filling in conventional signs; methods of intersection and resection. 
(b) Fill in contours on road sketch. (c) Make complete road sketch, combining (c) 
and (0). 
Make position sketches by procedure indicated above. Make two place sketches. 
i Nots.—Before taking up the course in sketching, the students should be required 
to determine the length of their pace. This may be accomplished by laying off dis- 
tances and marking them. The men pace over these distances at odd times going 
to and from their work until they get an average length of pace. 





7. Fre_p FortTIFICATIONS: Theo. Prac. Theoretical to consist of: 


1 21 Two thirty-minute talks— 
1. (a) Purpose of field fortifications. 
(b) Defense systems. 
(c) Methods of tracing. 
(d) Trench types and nomenclature. 
2. (a) Revetments. 
(b) Obstacles, 
(c) Camouflage. 
Practical to consist of: 
Six one-half day periods: (a) Construction of revetments. (6) Construction of 
a short section of trench, employing the different kinds of revetments and trench 
accessories. Construction of loopholes, observation and sniper posts. (c) Construc- 
tion of wire entanglements. Drill in knee high wire and apron fence entanglements. 
Construct in miniature. (d) Construction of miniature spar bridges, single and 
double lock, and trestle. (¢) Knots and cordage. 
A considerable portion of this work can be carried on with the sand table. 
Note.—All material for the course should be assembled by the school detach- 
ment at the place where it will be required. 





8, PaysicaAL AND Bayonet TRAINING: Theo. Prac. Theoretical to consist of: 
% 12 One thirty-minute talk on the methods 
of physical training. 
Practical to consist of: 
Twelve one-hour periods. Practical methods of physical training, bayonet train- 
ing; boxing and hand-to-hand fighting; group games and mass athletics. Course 
designed to produce competent instructors and assistants to platoon commanders. 
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Prac. Theoretical to consist of: 
12% One thirty-minute talk— 
(a) Characteristics of machine gun. 
(>) Powers and limitations. 
(c) Cooperation with infantry. 
Practical to consist of: 
1. Three one-hour sessions. 
(a) Mechanism, nomenclature, functioning, and stripping. 
(b) Same as (ca). 
(c) Elementary drill. 
2. Three two-hour sessions. 
(a) Elementary drill and firing on the 1,000-inch range. 
(b) Same as (a). 
(c) Same as (a). 
3. One 34-hour session, 
(a) Individual field firing exercise with ball cartridges. 
This course is designed to familiarize the members of the class with the nomenclature 
and functioning of the machine gun; the elementary drill of the gun squad; how the 
gun is fired, and how it is moved from place to place, put into action and dismounted. 





10. RirLe GRENADES: Theo. Prac. Theoretical to consist of: 
% 10 One thirty-minute talk on rifle gren- 
ades— 
(a) Characteristics, 
(b) Powers and limitations. 
(c) Employment of, 
Praetical to consist of: 
Ten one-hour periods; practical training with rifle grenades: (a) Nomenclature; 
(6) handling; (c) firing practice; (d) tactical employment. Course designed to 
produce competent instructors and assistants to platoon commanders, 





11. Hanp GRENADES: Theo. Prac. Theoretical to consist of: 
% 10 One thirty-minute talk on hand gren- 
ades— 
(a) Characteristics, 
(6) Powers and limitations. 
(c) Employment of. 
Practical to consist of: 
Ten one-hour periods; practical training in the use of hand grenades: (a) Nomen- 
clature; (6) handling of live grenades; (c) practice throwing with dummy and live 
grenades; (d) tactical employment of; (e) operation of bombing squads. Course 
designed to produce competent instructors and assistants to platoon commanders. 





12. ARMs AND EQUIPMENT: Theo. Prac. Theoretical to consist of: 
1 4 Two thirty-minute talks— 

1. Care and cleaning of arms and 
equipment. 
2. The infantry pack. 
Practical to consist of: 

Four one-hour sessions— 

1. Practical assembling, dismounting, care and cleaning of rifle. 

2. Practical assembling and care of equipment. 

3. Preparation and adjustment of the infantry pack. 

4. Shelter tent pitching and preparation of personal equipment for inspection. 

Pyramidal and wall tent pitching. 
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13. SIGNALLING: Theo. Prac. 
0 & 


Practical to consist of: 
Sixteen thirty-minute periods— 
(a) Arm signals. 
(6) Semaphore signalling. 
(c) Wig-wag signalling. 
(d) Projector signalling. 
(e) Use of codes and ciphers. 





14. AUTOMATIC PISTOL: Theo. Prac. Theoretical to consist of: 


% 8 One thirty-minute talk— 
(a) Nomenclature of pistol. 
(b) Training methods. 
Practical to consist of: 
1. One one-hour session: Nomenclature, dismounting, and assembling of the auto- 
matic pistol. 


2. Two half-day sessions: Methods of pistol firing; firing the dismounted pistol 
course, 





15. PERSONAL HYGIENE AND First Aip: Theo. Prac. Theoretical to consist of: 
4 2 One thirty-minute talk— 
Personal hygiene, venereal disease 
prophylaxis, blood circulation, stop- 
ping bleeding, care and handling of 
wounds. 
Practical to consist of: 
Two one-hour sessions. 
Demonstrations and practice: Care of wounded; stopping bleeding; use of tourni- 
quet; use of first-aid packet; resuscitation of drowned persons. 





16. Mitrtrary Courresy: Theo. Prac. Theoretical to consist of: 
1 2 Two thirty-minute talks— 
1. Military courtesy, military salute, 
courtesies in conversation. 
2. Military discipline, salute to the 
colors and National Anthem, the 
flag, and insignia of rank. 
Practical to consist of: 
Two one-hour sessions— 


1. Practical training in military courtesy, courtesies in conversation. 
2. Methods of training recruits in military courtesy; carrying messages. 





17. INnrrrior Guarp Duty: Theo. Prac. Theoretical to consist of: 
% 2 One thirty-minute talk on the per- 
formance of guard duty— 


(a) Importance of. 

(b) Individual responsibility. 

(c) Details of the performance of 

guard duty. 

(d) Duties of sentinel on post. 
Practical to consist of: 


Two one-hour sessions— 
Instruction and demonstration of incidents occurring in the performance of guard 
duty— 

(a) Inspection of platoon for guard. 

(6) Guard mount by platoon. 

(c) Relieving old guard, 
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(d) Turn out guard for inspection or as an honor. 
(e) Posting and relief of sentinels. 

(f) Inspection of sentinels on post. 

(g) Preparation of guard reports. 





18. CompANY ADMINISTRATION: Theo. Prac. Theoretical to consist of: 
1 14 Two thirty-minute talks— 

1. Necessity for paper work in the 
Army and necessity for the reduction 
of same to a minimum. Company 
returns and reports. 
2. Soldiers’ individual records. Pro- 
curement, issue and accounting for 
individual equipment and clothing. 

Practical to consist of: 

Seven two-hour sessions— 

Practical work in the preparation of company papers: (a) Morning reports; (5) 
sick reports; (c) duty roster; (d) report of changes; (e) company returns; (f) pay rolls; 
(g) company equipment records; (4) correspondence, correspondence book and docu- 
ment file; (¢) company fund and company council book; (j) service record; (&) charges 
and court-martial procedure; (/) discharges and final statements. 





19. SpeciIAL ARMs: Theo. Prac. Practical to consist of: 

0 12 Six two-hour periods— 
Nomenclature, operation, and em- 
ployment of light mortars and one- 


Light mortar. 
One-pounder. 


Time 

8.00 to 9.00 
9.00 to 9.30 
9.30 to 10.00 
10.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 
1.00 to 1.30 
1.30 to 2.30 
2.30 to 3.30 


3.30 to 4.30 


8.00 to 9.00 
9.00 to 10.00 
10.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 


1.00 to 2.00 
2.00 to 2.30 
2.30 to 3.30 
3.30 to 4.30 


8.00 to 9.00 
9.00 to 10.00 
10.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 


pounders. 

DAILY SCHEDULE 
First WEEK 
MONDAY 
Subject 
Infantry Drill. 
Thirty-minute talk—Close Order Drill. 
Thirty-minute talk—Automatic Rifle. 
Automatic Rifle—practical. 
Thirty-minute talk—Map Reading 
Thirty-minute talk—Map Reading. 
Conference—Map Reading. 
Two thirty-minute talks—(c) Arms and Equipment; 
(6) the Infantry Pack. 
Arms and Equipment—practical. 
TUESDAY 
Infantry Drill. 
Automatic Rifle—practical. 
Map Reading. 
Thirty-minute talk—Extended Order Drill. 
Arms and Equipment—practical. 
Thirty-minute talk—Hygiene and First Aid. 
First Aid—practical. 
Automatic Rifle—practical. 
WEDNESDAY 

Infantry Drill. 
Arms and Equipment, Infantry Pack—practical. 
Map Reading (Problems). 
Cenference, I. D. R. 
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Time 
Holiday. 


8.00 to 9.00 
9.00 to 10.00 
10.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 
1,00 to 4.30 


8.00 to 9.00 
9.00 to 10.00 
10.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 
1,00 to 4.30 


8.00 to 11,30 
Holiday. 


Time 

8.00 to 9.00 
9.00 to 9.30 
9.30 to 10.30 
10.30 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 
1.00 to 4.30 


8.00 to 9.00 
9.00 to 10.00 
10.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 
1.00 to 4.30 


8.00 to 11.30 
Holiday 


8.00 to 9.00 
9.00 to 10.00 
10,00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 
1.00 to 4.30 


8.00 to 9.00 
9.00 to 10.00 
10.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 
1.00 to 4.30 


8.00 to 11.30 
Holiday. 


Subject 


THURSDAY 

Infantry Drill. 

Arms and Equipment, Tent Pitching—practical. 
Map Reading (Problems). 

Conference, I. D. R. 

Automatic Rifle—practical. 


FRIDAY 

Infantry Drill. 
Hygiene and First Aid—practical. 
Map Reading (Problems). 
Conference, I. D. R. 
Sketching. 

SATURDAY 
Automatic Rifle—practical. 


Seconp WEEK 
MONDAY 
Subject 
Infantry Drill. 
Thirty-minute talk—Physical and Bayonet Training. 
Physical and Bayonet Training—practical. 
Thirty-minute talk—Machine Guns. 
Conference, I. D. R. 
Automatic Rifle—practical. 
TUESDAY 
Infantry Drill 
Physical and Bayonet Training—practical. 
Machine Guns—practical. 
Conference, I. D. R. 
Sketching. 
WEDNESDAY 


Sketching. 


THURSDAY 
Infantry Drill 
Physical and Bayonet Training—practical. 
Conference, I. D. R. 
Automatic Rifle—practical. 
FRIDAY 
Infantry Drill. 
Physica! and Bayonet Training—practical. 
Machine Guns—practical. 
Conference, I. D. R. 
Sketching. 
SATURDAY 
Automatic Rifle—practical. 
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8.00 to 9.00 
9.00 to 10.00 
10.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 
1.00 to 4.30 


8.00 to 9.00 
9.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 
1.00 to 4.30 


8.00 to 9.00 

9.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 
Holiday. 


8.00 to 11.30 
1,00 to 4.30 


8.00 to 9.00 
9.00 to 10.00 
10.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 
1.00 to 4.30 


8.00 to 11.30 
Holiday. 


Subject 
Tumrp WEEK 

MONDAY 
Infantry Drill. 
Physical and Bayonet Training—practical. 
Thirty-minute talks—Field Fortifications (two). 
Conference, I. D. R. 
Automatic Rifle—practical. 

TUESDAY 
Infantry Drill 
Machine Guns. 
Sketching. 

WEDNESDAY 
Infantry Drill. 
Machine Guns. 
Signalling. 


THURSDAY 
Field Fortifications. 
Sketching. 
FRIDAY 
Infantry Drill. 
Physical and Bayonet Training—practical. 
Thirty-minute talks, (a) Military Courtesy, (6) Discipline. 


Signalling. 
Field Fortification. 
SATURDAY 


Sketching. 


Fourta WEEK 
MONDAY 
Subject 
Infantry Drill. 
Physical and Bayonet Training—practical. 
Sionalling. 


Sketching. 

TUESDAY 
Infantry Drill. 
Physical and Bayonet Training—practical. 
Military Courtesy—practical . 
Thirty-minute talk—Interior Guard Duty 
Field Fortification. 

WEDNESDAY 

Infantry Drill. 
Physical and Bayonet Training—practical. 
Interior Guard Duty—practical. 
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Time Subject 
THURSDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 9.00 Infantry Drill. 
9.00 to 11.00 Machine Guns. 
11.00 to 11.30 Thirty-minute talk—Minor Tactics, Advance Guards. 
P. M. 1.00 to 4.30 Field Fortification. 
FRIDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 11.30 Field Fortification. 
P. M. 1.00 to 4.30 Field Fortification. 
SATURDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 11.30 Machine Guns. 
P. M. Holiday. 
Firta WEEK 
MONDAY 
Time Subject 
A. M. 8.00 to 9.00 Infantry Drill. 
9.00 to 10.00 Physical and Bayonet Training—practical. 
10.00 to 10.30 Thirty-minute talk—Rifle Grenades. 
10.30 to 11.30 Rifle Grenades. 
P. M. 1.00 to 4.30 Map Problem—Advance Guards. 
TUESDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 9.00 Infantry Drill. 
9.00 to 10.00 Physical and Bayonet Training—practical. 
10.00 to 11.00 Rifle Grenades. 
11.00 to 11.30 Thirty-minute talk—Hand Grenades. 
P. M. 1.00 to 3.30 Map Maneuver—Advance Guards. 
3.30 to 4.30 Hand Grenades. 
WEDNESDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 9.00 Infantry Drill. 
9.00 to 10.00 Physical and Bayonet Training—practical. 
10.00 to 11.00 Rifle Grenades. 
11.00 to 11.30 Signalling. 
P. M. Holiday. 
THURSDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 11.30 Tactical Walk—Advance Guard. 
P. M. 1.00 to 4.30 Tactical Exercise—Advance Guards. 
FRIDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 9.00 Infantry Drill. 
9.00 to 10.00 Interior Guard Duty Demonstrations. 
10.00 to 11.00 Rifle Grenades, 
11.00 to 11.30 Thirty-minute talk—Outposts. 
P.M. 1.00 to 4.30 Map Problem—Outposts. 
SATURDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 10.30 Map Maneuver—Outposts. 
10.30 to 11.30 Hand Grenades. 
P. M. Holiday. 
Sixta Werk 
MONDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 9.00 Infantry Drill. 
9.00 to 10,00 Thirty-minute talks—Company Administration. 
10.00 to 11.00 Hand Grenades. 
11.00 to 11.30 Signalling. 
P.M. 1.00 to 4.30 Tactical Walk—Outposts. 
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Time 


8.00 to 9.00 
9.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 
1.00 to 4.30 


8.00 to 9.00 

9.00 to 10.00 
10.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 
Holiday 


8.00 to 11.30 
1.00 to 3.30 
3.30 to 4.30 


8.00 to 9.00 
9.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 
1.00 to 4.30 


8.00 to 11.30 
Holiday. 


Time 

8.00 to 9.00 
9.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 
1.00 to 4.30 


8.00 to 10.00 
10.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 

1,00 to 3.30 

3.30 to 4.30 


8.00 to 10.00 
10.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.30 
Holiday. 


8.00 to 11.30 
1.00 to 4.30 


8.00 to 10.00 
10.00 to 11.00 
11,00 to 11.30 

1.00 to 4.30 


Subject 
TUESDAY 
Infantry Drill. 
Company Administration. 
Signalling. 
Tactical Exercise—Outposts. 
WEDNESDAY 


Infantry Drill. 

Hand Grenades. 
Rifle Grenades. 
Thirty-minute talk—Scouting and Patrolling. 


THURSDAY 
Map Problem—Scouting and Patrolling. 
Map Maneuver—Scouting and Patrolling. 
Hand Grenades. 
FRIDAY 
Infantry Drill. 
Company Administration. 
Signalling. 
Tactical Walk—Scouting and Patrolling. 
SATURDAY 
Tactical Exercise—Scouting and Patrolling. 


SEVENTH WEEK 
MONDAY 
Subject 
Infantry Drill. 
Company Administration. 
Thirty-minute talk—Combat (offensive). 
Map Problem-—Combat (offensive). 
TUESDAY 
Special Arms. 
Rifle Grenades. 
Signalling. 
Map Maneuver—Combat (offensive). 
Hand Grenades. 
WEDNESDAY 
Company Administration. 
Hand Grenades. 
Signalling. 


THURSDAY 
Tactical Walk—Combat (offensive). 
Tactical Exercise—Combat (offensive). 

FRIDAY 

Special Arms. 
Rifle Grenades. 
Thirty-minute talk—Combat (defensive). 
Map Problem—Combat (defensive). 
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SATURDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 10.00 Company Administration. 
10.00 to 11.00 Rifle Grenades. 
11.00 to 11.30 Thirty-minute talk—Approach March and Deployment. 
P. M. Holiday. 
E1cuta WEEK 
MONDAY 
Time Subject 
A. M. 8.00 to 10.30 Map Maneuver—Combat (defensive). 
10.30 to 11.00 Thirty-minute talk—Automatic Pistol. 
11.00 to 11.30 Signalling. 
P.M. 1.00 to 4.30 Tactical Walk—Combat (defensive). 
TUESDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 10.00 Company Administration. 
10.00 to 11.00 Hand Grenades. 
11.00 to 11.30 Signalling. 
P. M. 1.00 to 4.30 Tactical Exercise—Combat (defensive). 
WEDNESDAY 
.M. 8.00 to 11.30 Map Problem—Approach March and Deployment. 
P. M. Holiday. 
THURSDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 9.00 Automatic Pistol. 
9.00 to 11.30 Map Maneuver—Approach March and Deployment. 
P. M. 1.00 to 4.30 Tactical Walk—Approach March and Deployment. 
FRIDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 11.30 Automatic Pistol. 
P. M. 1.00 to 3.00 Special Weapons. 
3.00 to 4.00 Rifle Grenades. 
4.00 to 4.30 Thirty-minute talk—Detached_Posts. 
SATURDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 11.30 Tactical Exercise—Approach March and Deployment. 
P. M. Holiday. 
Ninta WEEK 
MONDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 11.30 Map Problem—Detached Posts. 
P. M. 1.00 to 4.30 Automatic Pistol. 
TUESDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 10.30 Map Maneuver—Detached Posts. 
10.30 to 11.30 Rifle Grenades. 
P. M. 1.00 to 4.30 Tactical Walk—Detached Posts. 
WEDNESDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 10.00 Company Administration. 
10.00 to 11.00 Hand Grenades. 
11.00 to 11.30 Signalling. 
P. M. Holiday. 
THURSDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 11.30 Tactical Exercise—Detached Posts. 
P. M. 1.00 to 3.00 Special Arms. 
3.00 to 4.00 Hand Grenades. 
4.00 to 4.30 Signalling. 
FRIDAY 
A. M. 8.00 to 10.00 Special Arms. 
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Time Subject 
10.00 to 10.30 Signalling. 
10.30 to 11.30 Unallotted—Discretion of Commandant. 
1.00 to 3.00 Special Arms. 
3.00 to 4.30 Unallotted—Discretion of Commandant. 
SATURDAY 
8.00 to 11.30 Unallotted—Discretion of Commandant. 
Holiday. 
TENTH WEEK 
Entire week devoted to Small Arms Firing. (Rifle Marksmanship.) 
ELEVENTH WEEK 
Entire week devoted to Small Arms Firing. (Rifle Marksmanship.) 
TWELFTH WEEK 
Entire week devoted to Musketry. 


Notes.—It will be noted that the entire time of both mornings and afternoons is taken up in 
the detailed schedule. Arrangements will have to be made for passing from one subject to another 
without loss of time. All the equipment necessary for the day’s work will have to be assembled 
at the proper time and place. The supply officer and the school detail should be charged with 
this task. The session in one subject should be concluded and sufficient time allowed for passing 


to the next succeeding subject. 


Emergency Officers Desiring Appointment in the Regular Army 


Grades shown are those held in the service and arms are those indicated by 
applicants as their first choice. 


Source of information: (Commissioned Personnel Branch, General Staff. 





Lt. cat Major ite | ist Lt. | ‘24 Lt. | | Total 








49 1,223 | 1,425 | 1,059| 4126 
46 737| 393| 329| 1,878 
3 224 | 1,509 
45 468 | 1,000 
12 338 | | 886 
18 | 808 


461 
426 
424 
363 
258 
219 


212 
199 
200 
158 
98 
84 


—+ : | 
4,366 | 3,817 | 3,191 | 13,309 
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‘Reserve Commissions for Regular 
Noncommissioned Officers 

The Reorganization Act of June 4, 
1920, provides for the appointment of 
qualified noncommissioned officers of 
the Regular Army to commissions in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. It is under- 
stood that it was the intention of the 
framers of that law that these men are 
to be called to active service in the 
event of minor emergencies that do not 
warrant the calling of a draft—emer- 
gencies which the regular establishment 
would be able to handle if filled to war 
strength. 

It will be remembered that at the 
beginning of the war one of the first 
tasks of the Regular Army was to es- 
tablish a school in each regiment where 
selected noncommissioned officers were 
given a three-months course of intensive 
training to prepare them for commis- 
sions in the National Army. 

With our present system of reserves 
and our unit schools it should not be 
necessary to have a repetition of this. 
We ought to qualify our noncommis- 
sioned officers and have them commis- 
sioned in the Reserve Corps so that in 
the event of an emergency each man 
will have a place and be ready to step 
into it. A policy should be adopted to 
the effect that any noncommissioned of- 
ficer who possesses educational quali- 
fications equivalent to a_ high-school 
course, and who has completed a ses- 
sion of a unit school and received the 
recommendation of the school board, 
approved by the regimental commander, 
should be eligible for appointment in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

In the event a desirable man should 
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not be able to measure up to the educa- 
tional qualifications, he should be given 
the opportunity to qualify by attending 
one or more sessions of the Vocational 
Educational School and receive a di- 
ploma therefrom upon completion of 
the course. 

Such a system would insure an ade- 
quate supply of officers to meet minor 
emergencies and would at the same time 
be a great incentive to our noncommis- 
sioned officers to study and improve 
themselves professionally. 

It would seem that now is the time 
for the establishment of these Unit 
Schools in every regiment. It is realized 
that there is a shortage of men—many 
of our regiments are extremely low in 
strength, but, wherever it is practicable 
to do so, a class of at least four men 
per company should be organized into a 
Unit School and taken through the 


course. 
* * * 


“Lottarox was telling me that he has 
been trying for six months without suc- 
cess to get a passage to see the battic- 
fields of France.” 

“Evidently the wind has changed. 
He spent two years trying not to sce 
them with success.” 

ee 


Office of the Chief of Infantry 


The Office of the Chief of Infantry 
has been established on the second floor 


of the War Trades Building at the cor- 
ner of 20th and C Streets N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. The entrance to the build- 
ing is on C Street just west of 20th 
Street. In going to the office take any 
Potomac Park car at the corner of 15th 
Street and New York Avenue (in front 
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of the Treasury) or in front of the 
War Department and° get off at the 
intersection of '9%h and C Streets. 
Walk one block west on C Street. 

The following named officers have 
been detailed for duty in the office of 
the Chief of Infantry: 

Colonel Charles D. Roberts, Infantry. 

Colonel George F. Baltzell, Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. Andrew J. Dougherty, In- 
fantry. 

Lieut. Col. William H. Waldron, In- 
fantry. 

Lieut. Col. Walter C. Sweeney, In- 
fantry. 

Lieut. Col. Harry L. Cooper, In- 
fantry- 

Major Joseph A. Atkins, Infantry. 

Captain Sumner H. Waite, Infantry. 

A oll 


Whenever a nation becomes exces- 
sively opulent and arrogant, at the same 
time being without military power to 
defend its opulence or support its ar- 
rogance, it is in a dangerous position. 
Whenever the wealth and luxury of a 
nation stand in inverse ratio to its mili- 
tary strength, the hour of its desolation, 
if not at hand, approaches. 

* * * 


The Problem—The Solution 
To THE Epitor: 

May I not, through your valuable 
columns, enter a plea for a proper ap- 
preciation of the gravity of the situa- 
tion which faces the average organiza- 
tion of the Regular Army today? 

At no time in the history of the Army 
is esprit de corps of more importance 
than now, for at no time in the history 
of the country has there been a more 
favorable disposition on the part of 
Congress to listen to expert advice in 
the formulation of army policy. With 
a condition which has been the hope 


and ambition of many an able officer 
almost a reality, witness the adoption of 
the single list, an equitable system of 
elimination, the chiefs of combatant 
branches, and the many other admirable 
features of the reorganization bill, the 
Army must do its part. 

The problem of the organization com- 
mander is a difficult one, but capable 
of solution if attacked with the proper 
spirit. When there is a shortage of men 
training is difficult, but it must go on. 
Where special-duty lists are large, due 
to the maintenance of overhead organi- 
zation all out of proportion to the troops 
supplied, discipline is apt to become lax, 
but it must be maintained at all costs. 
Where recruiting is slow and the secur- 
ing of a high class of men almost an 
impossibility, a tendency arises to ac- 
cept the situation as inevitable; how- 
ever, it should only call forth added 
effort. 


There is a growing tendency toward 
laxness in discipline and effort which 
must be combatted if the Army is to 
survive the reorganization period with- 


out injury. It is to. the remedy for 
this condition then that we must address 
ourselves, 

I believe that the remedy is of a dual 
nature, the first part coming from with- 
in the organization and the second part 
coming from without. The officer must 
put into his task the last ounce of pro- 
fessional pride that he possesses; his 
every action must be directed to the 
exact accomplishment of the assigned 
task; no paper must be prepared which 
deviates in the most minute detail from 
the regulations; no offense, however 
slight, which tends to the destruction 
of discipline overlooked; and through 
it all there must always be before him 
the knowledge that he teach the man, 
new to the service, the military game 
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in a way which will reflect to the ever- 
lasting credit of his organization. No 
one realizes better than I do the trying 
conditions which exist throughout the 
service today in the stations and camps 
where many of our regular regiments 
are located, but we have our “message 
to Garcia” yet to deliver in the mainte- 
nance of the traditions of the service 
which it is our proud privilege to claim. 

The remedy from without is more 
difficult to state, because information 
as to policy is so meager. But it is 
in substance this: The War Depart- 
ment should countenance or undertake 
no activity which gives prominence to 
any unit other than an established tac- 
tical unit; for example, the division, 
regiment, company, or corps. My regi- 
ment had a proud record in its coun- 
try’s service before the camp which is 
its present station was thought of, and 
will carry this record on to everlasting 
glory when its present station is but a 
dim and ghostly memory. Why, there- 
fore, should the activity of its men be 
submerged in the group from a hybrid 
and unnatural administrative unit, when 
the whole heart and soul of its men 
should be directed to one end: the suc- 
cess in everything of the unit that he 
belongs to in the great fighting organi- 
zation—the unit that teaches him, that 
feeds him, clothes him, and with which 
he can go forth to the far corners of 
the earth. The inevitable result is a 
great and unnecessary duplication of ef- 
fort when man power is at a premium, 
exchanges, libraries, service clubs with- 
out end; athletic teams whose conflicting 
demands upon the services of the best 
men are finally a mad scramble; and 
schools, both vocational and profes- 
sional, where the interest of the unit 
is submerged in an unnatural group; 





in schools where the interest of the 
company commander for his men is lost 
and his desire for their success greatly 
decreased by the feeling that the re- 
sponsibility for the results they accom- 
plish rests on other shoulders than his 
own. 

Blessed is the regiment which in these 
days is located where the colonel can 
call the outfit his own, while our sym- 
pathy must be with the commander who 
sees his men detailed away for special 
duty until he has left but a mere skele- 
ton which necessary overhead will take 
and leave him nothing at all. This is a 
serious problem and one which must be 
solved if the integrity of units is to be 
preserved, and it is my humble opinion 
that only in the preservation of unit in- 
tegrity can ultimate success be accom- 
plished. The tactical unit must be cared 
for at the expense of the unnatural ad- 
ministrative unit if the Army is to be 
held accountable for the achievement 
of its mission. This is the remedy from 
without. There are thousands who anx- 
iously await its success, for they can 
see nothing but disintegration in the 
present system; a disintegration which 
will take years to overcome ; which may, 
in fact, if the remedy is long withheld, 
cause disaster. 

K. O. 
¢ Sa 

Things we heard a lot about but never 
saw: 

Jam tin bombs. 

Doughnuts on the front line. 

The division on the right. 

The division on the left. 

Hardships of the troops in Paris. 

The village of Sumwarin, France. 

And 
A payroll that wasn’t balled up. 
—Red Diamond. 
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Soldier Bonus 


In his speech before the House of 
Representatives Honorable Edmund 
Platt of New York has the following 
to say regarding the proposition of sol- 
dier bonus : 


I am opposed to the bonus proposition, 
not only because it is a serious matter 
to increase taxation and to promote idle- 
ness at this time but because I believe 
the American soldier was as generously 
treated during the war as we knew how 
to treat him, and as patriotic citizens 
should not complain and shouid not be 
asking money from the Government at 
such a critical time as this. “Adjusted” 
means settled, and I do not believe we 
can settle or adjust the debt of gratitude 
the country owes the soldiers in any 
such petty way as proposed by the bonus 
bills. The ex-service men are young 
and strong and at work at high wages. 
They do not need “relief,” though the 
bill is referred to as a “relief” measure. 
When they are older and do need relief, 
the country will stand by them, as it 
has the soldiers of former wars. 

* * * 


In urging economy, the opponents of 
universal training ignore the fact that a 
small force of regulars supported by 
universal training constitutes the only 
adequate system of defense and also the 


cheapest possible. They also ignore the 
fact that conditions in this country are 
just now peculiarly favorable for an 
economical test of universal training. 
We have camps, equipment, supplies and 
qualified officers mecessary for the 
work—Spokane, Wash., Spokesman- 
Review. 
*“* * 

A Deficiency 

In going over the answers to a num- 
ber of questionnaires sent out from va- 
rious headquarters in the A. E. F. after 
the armistice was signed, one is notably 
impressed with statements regarding the 


deficiency of American officers and sol- 
diers with respect to map reading. 

An experienced combat officer states : 
“I do not consider the average infantry 
officer sufficiently trained in the reading 
of maps. Map reading, I think, is our 
greatest weakness.” 

With respect to the training of non- 
commissioned officers, another states: 
“Train them to read a map and use a 
compass as well as the Frenchman and 
they will have no superior. The Ameri- 
can is naturally adapted to this but 
lacks the training. He is usually reso- 
lute and resourceful but is easily lost. 
Maps and compasses are like dead lan- 
guages to them.” 

Now a knowledge of map reading, 
like all other military training, can only 
be acquired by downright hard digging. 
The soldier must learn the fundamentals 
and must then be given practical prob- 
lems in the interpretation of the signs 
and symbols employed in map making 
until he is familiar with them. He must 
be given practical training in the appli- 
cation of the scale of a map, what it 
is, and the practical purpose it serves. 
He must be trained in map direction 
and the methods of determining it. 
Finally, he must know contours and 
what they are intended to represent. 

All of this can only be learned by 
poring over maps and working out prac- 
tical problems and comparing them with 
the ground that they represent. 

The subject of Map Reading should 
be included in all Unit Schools and non- 
commissioned officers’ schools, and a 
thoroughly practical course of training 
should be carried on. 

Se 6s 


Congress kilied universal military 
training temporarily, but it is a very live 


issue and will not down. Every man 
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who served in the American Army dur- 
ing the World War demands that this 
system be put in operation as soon as 
possible. What it would cost is not to 
be seriously considered when weighed 
in the balance with what it would save 
in lives and money in the event we had 
to take part in another war, and the 
security against our being forced into 
war would be worth many times its cost. 
—Albany, N. Y., Argus. 


* * * 


War Risk Insurance 


New conditions under which lapsed 
or canceled War Risk (Term) Insur- 
ance may be reinstated, generous in 
scope and of vast importance to millions 
of former service men throughout the 
country, are announced. 

The new ruling is officially designated 
as “T. D. 61 W. R.,” effective July 1, 
1920. The features of maximum in- 
terest to former service men provide 
for reinstatement, or reinstatement and 
conversion, of lapsed or canceled War 
Risk (Term) Insurance under condi- 
tions substantially as follows: 


TWO MONTHLY PREMIUMS 


1. Jn all cases the applicant must ten- 
der at least two monthly premiums on 
the amount of insurance to be rein- 
stated, or reinstated and converted, with 
his application. 

2. The applicant also must comply 
with the following requirements in ref- 
erence to health to the satisfaction of 
the Director of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance. 

When insurance lapsed or was can- 
celed prior to July 1, 1920, and when 
application is made within eighteen 
months succeeding the month of dis- 
charge or resignation, but prior to Jan- 
uary I, 192. 


The applicant must be in as good 
health as at the date of discharge or 
resignation, or at the expiration of the 
grace period, whichever is the later date, 
and so state in his application. 

The foregoing is an extremely liberal 
provision and represents an opportunity 
for a very large class of former service 
men to reinstate any time up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, without a medical exami- 
nation, by simply paying two monthly 
premiums on the amount of insurance 
they wish to reinstate and making their 
own statement of health with applica- 
tion. 

On and after January 1, 1921, and 
prior to July I, 1921, in cases where in- 
surance lapsed or was canceled prior to 
July 1, 1920, and regardless of how long 
applicant has been discharged. Subject 
to the approval of the director. 

The applicant must be in good health 
and shall forward for the consideration 
of the director a signed statement that 
he is in good health, and also a report of 
a full medical examination, made at the 
applicant’s expense, by a _ reputable 
physician licensed to practice medicine. 

Reinstatement or reinstatement and 
conversion of war-risk (term) insurance 
lapsed or canceled on or after July 1, 
1920. Subject to the approval of the 
director. 

(a) Within three calendar months, 
including the calendar month for which 
the unpaid premium was due, provided 
that the applicant is in'good health and 
so states in his written application. 

(b) After three months, including 
the calendar month for which the pre- 
mium was due, and within six calendar 
months, provided that the applicant is 
in as good health as at the time of ap- 
plication for insurance and so states in 
his application for reinstatement, and 
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further, that he substantiates his appli- 
cation by a short medical certificate, 
made at the applicant’s expense by a 
reputable physician licensed to practice 
medicine. 

(c) After six months, and within 
eighteen months, including the calendar 
month for which the unpaid premium 
was due, provided that the applicant is 
in good health and so states in his ap- 
plication for reinstatement, and further 
provided that such application is sub- 
stantiated by a report of a full medical 
examination, made at the applicant’s ex- 
pense by a reputable physician licensed 
to practice medicine. 

* * * 


Fresh Chicken—Tom Cranfill, of 
Texas, prominent in oil circles of late, 
tells the following on a minister who 
had discovered oil on some land he 
owned. The minister invited some of 


his deacons to go with him to the new 
field, so that they might share in the 
opportunities. 

They were breakfasting at the local 
eating house and had decided that they 
would order chicken. 

When the waitress, a calcimined and 
peroxided miss, came up, the minister 
inquired, “How is the chicken this 
morning?” 

“All right, kiddo!” she retorted. 
“How are you?” 


x* * * 


Atlantic City—Leave Area 

It remained for the Atlantic City 
Post of the American Legion to regis- 
ter the knockout blow to old General 
H. C. L. and make it possible for Le- 
gionaires to have a vacation that will 
long be remembered. 

Some time ago Bill Fisher, formerly 


top sergeant Company C, 23d Engi- 
neers, presented to the Atlantic City 
Post, of which he is a member, the idea 
of having a summer camp in the fa- 
mous resort where ex-service men could 
be accommodated for a nominal sum 
and enjoy the pleasure of living under 
canvas and at the same time be able to 
take advantage of the wonderful bath- 
ing, the boating, the dancing on the 
piers, the shows at the numerous thea- 
ters and the many other diversions that 
the place provides on the same basis as 
the man who spends a princely fortune 
each week to stop at the magnificent 
beach front hotel. The idea was not to 
make money for the local post, but to be 
the means of doing a good turn for their 
comrades of cities less fortunately lo- 
cated. 

The proposition appealed to the mem- 
bers, and they authorized a committee 
to go ahead with the scheme. The com- 
mittee has had many difficulties to sur- 
mount but has overcome them all. The 
city fathers, led by Mayor Edward 
Bader, promptly fell in line with the un- 
dertaking and granted permission to use 
a plot of ground owned by the city as 
the camp site. The city engineer has 
laid out the camp, and it is therefore 
be a model of its kind. 

The camp faces a city park used 
for an athletic field, where daily con- 
tests of baseball are waged. It is only 
a stone’s throw from the Atlantic City 
Yacht Club’s beautiful home, the scene 
of many activities during the summer 
season. Not far away rise in pic- 
turesque array the masts of the fishing 
vessels and pleasure yachts that make 
their harbor in Gardner’s Basin, The 
famous 5-mile boardwalk has its begin- 
ning near the camp site, and a fifteen- 
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minute walk along this unique highway 
brings one to the very center of things. 

Some day, when Legionaires wend 
their way to the City-by-the-Sea, the 
local posts will be able to entertain them 
in a magnificent home to be erected this 
fall by the city as a tribute to the men 
who served from Atlantic City. 

It is fitting that the first camp should 
be called after the national commander, 
and Camp D’Olier will be popular from 
coast to coast. 

To purchase the material and oper- 
ate the camp required considerable fi- 
nancing, and the local committeemen 
patriotically undertook this responsi- 
bility. 

They have planned so that the camp 
will just meet the expenses, and they 
will feel rewarded if the many men 
who come have a good time. The camp 
opened July 1, and the capacity is 
limited to two hundred men at one 
time and no man can engage to stay 
longer than two weeks. This will make 
it possible to serve many more men than 
if an indefinite stay were allowed. The 
fee charged is $5 for one week and $10 
for two weeks. A canteen is operated 
in connection with the camp, where 
men may purchase light lunches, to- 
bacco, souvenirs and other necessities. 

It is necessary for men to make 
reservations in advance and to mail their 
names, address and name of their local 
post, together with a check or money 
order for one-half of the board, to Mr. 
James Butler, 1512 Atlantic Avenue, 
Atlantic City, N. J., who is chairman 
of the committee in charge. 

No M. P.’s. No k. p. No reveille, 


no taps. 
** * 


Well Fixed —Kentucky has its labor 
troubles as well as the other states of the 





Union. One steel company which has 
to depend upon the labor furnished by 
the rural district finds the independence 
of the mountaineers a constant source 
of annoyance. 

An employe was found smoking when 
he should have been at work and, after 
listening to the foreman’s criticism of 
his action, he stiffened up and replied: 
“Fire me. Go ahead and fire me. I 
don’t have to work. We just killed a 
hog up at our place.”—Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 

* * * 


Records of the World War 


The War Department is now prepar- 
ing for publication the Records of the 
World War. There have already been 
prepared and sent to the printer the fol- 
lowing volumes : 

Field Orders and Annexes, lst Army 
—Records of the World War. Class 
A, Section II, Vol. 1. 

Summaries of Intelligence, lst Army 
—Records of the World War. Class 
A, Section II, Vol. 3. 

Field Orders, 2d Army Corps—Rec- 
ords of the World War. Class A, Sec- 
tion VI, Vol. 1. 

Others will follow as soon as their 
preparation is complete. These records 
are being published in accordance with 
the following plan: 

1. The publication will be divided 
into three classes, viz. : 

Class A—Records of Military Opera- 
tions Overseas. 

Class B—Records of the Service of 
Supplies Overseas. 

Class C—Records of Military Activ- 
ities in the United States. 

2. Each olass will be subdivided into 
sections, and each section into vo.mes 
corresponding to the scheme of organ:- 
zation and record files of the War De- 
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partment and American Expeditionary 
Forces. A numbered volume may be 
issued in two separately bound books 
if the records pertaining to that volume 
are numerous, or more than one vol- 
ume may be published under one cover 
if the records pertaining thereto are 
meager. 

The War Department will print only 
a very limited number of sets strictly 
for the official use of their service, and 
this office has been asked to provide the 
sales edition to take care of the outside 
demand. In view of the limited edition 
to be printed by the department the Su- 
perintendent of Documents will arrange 
for the printing of a sales edition and 
would suggest that any one interested in 
obtaining copies place his name on file 
with us, so that he may receive notice as 
cach volume appears. Address Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 


* * * 


The oldest joke is the one about the 
two colored teams playing a game of 
ball on a back lot. A man who was 
passing stopped and looked on for a 
while. Finally he said to the catcher of 
the team then fielding: 

“What is the score?” 

“Twenty-three to nuthin’,” 
reply. 

“A little one-sided, isn’t it?” 
the spectator. 

“Kaint tell,” replied the catcher. “We 
hain’t bin to bat yit.” 


was the 


asked 


* * * 


Cure for Bolshevism 

After reciting some of the harrowing 
experiences that he passed through while 
on duty with the Amcrican Expedition- 
ary Forces in Siberia, Capt. Frederick 


W. Moore expresses the sensation of 
getting back to civilization in the fol- 
lowing : 

I found once more that the world was 
going on in its old way—trunks could 
be checked, tickets purchased which in- 
sured the right to a seat in the train, 
beds were clean, food came in soon after 
being ordered. I felt as if I had escaped 
from an insane asylum. I had had 
enough of Bolshevism to last me the 
rest of my life, and I suggest that when 
any men develop a leaning for Bolshev- 
ism in this country they be shipped to 
Siberia. The trip will kill or cure. 


* * *® 


The Blessings of War.—Tramp (who 
has been told to move on)—“Oh, for 
the good old air-raid days! Then I 
could spend the night in a nice warm 
cellar and nobody tried to kick me out!” 
—La Baionnette, Paris. 


* +. 7 
School Details 


The Chief of Infantry has announced 
the policy that will be pursued by him 
in the selection of officers to attend the 
General Service Schools at Fort Leav- 
enworth. Memorandum No. 1, Office 
of the Chief of Infantry, gives the de- 
tails in connection therewith. Copies 
of this memorandum have been distrib- 
uted throughout the service, but even 
with the best system it is probable that 
some of our infantry officers will not 
receive a copy. 

The entire memorandum is here pub- 
lished: If you have not answered the 
questions contained in paragraph 9, you 
should do so at once as indicated in 
paragraph 10. 

It is known that the Chief of In- 
fantry desires to receive an answer to 
his questions from every officer of in- 
fantry in the service at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment: 
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OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY 
WASHINGTON 


August 7, 1920. 


MEMORANDUM 
No. 1. 

1. General Order No. 112, W. D. 
1919, outlines the present policy of the 
War Department with reference to the 
school system for the Regular Army and 
should be attentively studied by all In- 
fantry Officers. 

2. The goal of every officer should be 
to become eligible for the War Depart- 
ment General Staff which of necessity 
contemplates fitness to exercise high 
command. For all who are not selected 
for the initial eligible list provided for 
in Section 5, Act of June 4, 1920 (see 
Bulletin No. 25, War Department, 
1920), there remains but one means of 
securing this eligibility, viz. : the General 
Staff School and the General Staff Col- 
lege (see Sec. 5 above referred to). 
Eligibility to enter the General Staff 
School as a student will soon be limited 
to selected graduates of the School of 
the Line (see par. 21, G. O. 112, W. D. 
1919). 

3. In order to insure soon to the In- 
fantry its proper proportion of selected 
graduates of the School of the Line for 
detail to the General Staff School, it is 
essential that at first the best qualified 
and most efficient Infantry Officers be 
selected to enter the School of the Line. 
The best method of preparing Infantry 
Officers for the course followed at the 
School of the Line, and a just means of 
measuring their qualifications and effi- 
ciency are provided in the courses for 
officers at “The Infantry School.” 
Therefore the Chief of Infantry an- 
nounces that in making recommenda- 
tions to the War Department as to the 
selection of officers of Infantry to be 
detailed as students at the School of the 
Line, it will be his policy to give pref- 
erence to those qualified graduates of 
“The Infantry School” who desire the 
detail. Of such graduates, preference 


will be based on class standing and 
seniority. The War Department policy, 
however, contemplates that eventually 





every Infantry Officer will attend the 
School of the Line at some time. 

4. Special Service Schools are pro- 
vided for each arm and service (pars. 
12 to 19, inc., G. O. No. 112, W. D. 
1919). The Special School for the In- 
fantry is “The Infantry School,” Camp 
Benning, Ga. The regulations govern- 
ing this school are published in “Special 
Regulations No. 14” dated War Depart- 
ment April 22, 1920. The courses for 
officers therein provided include: 

(a) The Field Officers’ Course. 

(b) The Company Officers’ Course. 

(c) The Basic Course. 

5. The object of these courses is to 
develop and standardize Infantry in- 
struction and training and to develop 
trained instructors and leaders (pars. 3 
and 14, G. O. No. 112, W. D. 1919, and 
par. 14, Special Regulations No. 14). 

6. In order to initiate throughout the 
Infantry a sound and uniform Infantry 
doctrine, it is highly desirable that as 
a beginning, each Infantry Regimental 
Commander should be a graduate of the 
Field Officers’ Course at “The Infantry 
School” and that at least three officers 
should be graduates of the Company 
Officers’ Course. In addition, graduates 
of all grades are urgently needed for 
the following details: 

(a) Office of the Chief of Infantry. 

(b) Instructors at the Service 
Schools. 

(c) Tested applicants for the School 
of the Line. 

(d) Commanders of Infantry Troops 
(all officers on duty with Infantry Regi- 
ments ). 

(e) Instructors for R. O. T. C. 
Units. 

(f) Instructors with the National 
Guard. 

7. For the courses beginning at “The 
Infantry School” October 1, 1920, it is 
desired to obtain the following: 

(a) Field Officers’ Class—100 stu- 
dents, of whom 75 should preferably 
be colonels having at least five years yet 
to serve, or lieutenant colonels who will 
probably be promoted before July 1, 
1921. 
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(b) Company Officers’ Class—200 
students preferably captains or senior 
first lieutenants. 

(c) Basic Class—as many newly 
commissioned lieutenants, not to exceed 
600, as are available for detail this year. 

8. The housing facilities at Camp 
Benning, Ga., are at present rather lim- 
ited. Appropriations are available to 
complete 140 sets of quarters which will 
be ready between November 1 and De- 
cember 31,1920, and which will be fairly 
suitable for married officers. Of these 
about 50 sets will be reserved for the 
staff of ““The Infantry School,” leaving 
90 sets for married student officers. 
Other married students will be permitted 
to live in Columbus, 10 miles from the 
School, if suitable accommodations can 
be arranged for by them. All other 
students may have to be content to live 
in barracks or tents. 

All duty at Camp Benning is still held 
by the War Department to be duty “in 
the field” and commutation of quarters 
is paid only under the Act of April 16, 
1918 (Bulletin No. 22, W. D. 1918). 
Therefore, all officers on duty at Camp 
Benning, who maintain elsewhere “a 
place of abode for a wife, child, or de- 
pendent parent,” will receive quarters 
for them or commutation of quarters 
for such place of abode without regard 
to the personal quarters furnished the 
officer at Camp Benning, Ga. The bene- 
fits of the Act of April 16, 1918, are ex- 
tended to June 30, 1922, by the Act of 
May 18, 1920 (Bulletin No. 21, W. D. 
1920). 

9. Having in mind all the foregoing 
data, and having in mind further that 
future classes at “The Infantry School” 
will undoubtedly have far more appli- 
cants than the authorized strength of the 
classes and still further that classes will 
be organized this fall, whether sufficient 
officers volunteer or not, the following 
information is desired : 

(1) Do you desire a detail as student 
at the School of the Line, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., class entering August, 
1921? Officers not desiring detail for 
this period please state what year detail 
is desired, if at all. (To be answered 


by all infantry field officers and cap- 
tains. ) 

(2) De you desire a detail as stu- 
dent in the Field Officers’ Course, In- 
fantry School, to report at Camp Ben- 
ning before October 1, 1920? Officers 
not desiring detail for this period please 
state what year detail is desired, if at 
all. (To be answered by all infantry 
field officers on duty in the United 
States and by senior captains on duty 
in the United States if desired.) 

(3) Do you desire a detail as student 
in the Company Officers’ Course, In- 
fantry School, to report at Camp Ben- 
ning before October 1, 1920? Officers 
not desiring detail for this period please 
state what year detail is desired, if at 
all. (To be answered by the following 
infantry officers on duty in the United 
States: All captains, all lieutenants of 
more than one year’s commissioned 
service in the Regular Army, and by 
any major who desires to take this 
course if he cannot secure the detail to 
the Field Officers’ Course this fall.) 

10. The questions enumerated in the 
preceding paragraph will be answered 
within two days after receipt of this 
communication by the officer. Answers 
to questions (2) and (3) which will 
probably not reach Washington by mail 
before August 25 will be telegraphed up 
to and including September 15. An- 
swers for any reason not sent in by 
September 15 will mevertheless be 
mailed thereafter as soon as practicable. 
In addition, each answer will include a 
statement of the probable number of 
dependents who will accompany the of- 
ficer to the school if he is detailed, giv- 
ing age and sex of minors. 

11. All answers will be addressed di- 
rect to the Chief of Infantry, War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 

By direction Chief of Infantry: 

W. H. Wavpron, 
Lieut. Colonel, Infantry, 
Acting Executive Officer. 
vi we 
How can we best insure ourselves 


against the frightful disaster of modern 
warf The answer is simple: we must 
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be just, we must be strong, we must be 
ready, and all the world must know that 
we are so. 
** * 

Sand 
The trouble with so many folks 

Is this, I understand— 
They are like the locomotive 

That’s not supplied with sand. 


I call to mind an engine 
Which I observed one day, 

Standing in the roundhouse, 
Where locomotives stay. 


It was panting for a journey, 
It was coaled and fully manned, 
And the fireman had a little box 
He was filling up with sand. 


It ‘pears that locomotives 
Can’t always get a grip 

On the slender iron pavements, 
And their wheels are apt to slip. 


So when they reach a slippery spot 
And occasion does demand, 

To get a grip upon the rails 
They sprinkle them with sand. 


It’s about this way with travel 
Along life’s slippery track, 

Your load gets kind o’ heavy 
And you start to sliding back. 


But just recall the locomotive 
And quick you'll understand 
That in starting what you needed 
Was a good supply of sand. 


You can reach most any station 


That along life’s route is seen, 
If there’s fire beneath the boiler 


Of ambition’s strong machine. 


And you'll reach a place called Flush- 
town 
At a rate of speed that’s grand 
If for all the slippery places 
You've a good supply of sand. 
H. Terwituicer, “The Republic Radio.” 





A Superfluous Invention.—See where 
some professor thinks he has invented 
a machine to detect when a man is lying. 
That machine was constructed years 
ago from one of Adam’s ribs.—Dayton 
News. 

Satis 


Save Our Youth 


I read the other day a paragraph from 
a recent publication as follows: 

I used to wonder what I could do to 
justify my comfortable existence here 
during such a time of horror. What 
right had I to shirk in a quiet bookshop 
when so many men were suffering and 
dying through no fault of their own? 
I tried to get into an ambulance unit, 
but had no medical training and they 
said they didn’t want men of my age 
unless they were experienced doctors. 

I believe men of fifty, sixty and over 
can, by proper physical exercise, keep 
fit; they can undoubtedly be trained 
to be sharpshooters and expert riflemen. 
Therefore it occurs to me that while 
Congress has under advisement our 
military policy, why not incorporate 
in our training old men’s brigades? 
In time of war these brigades could be 
held as reserves and by the use of motor 
transport thrown in and sacrificed at 
the critical phase of a conflict. They 
have lived their days of hopeful useful- 
ness and should be keen to make the 
supreme sacrifice in order to save as 
many as possible of our young and 
vigorous men who are just entering with 
unimpaired vision the arena of life. 

We might add to these brigades the 
agitators, the parlor patriots (whose 
patriotism is so sensitive to national 
hono.). war poets and our profiteers. 
These prvj erly distributed, our old men 
would see that they “carry on.” 

These brigades should become as were 
Cromwell's Ironsides or Napoleon's Old 
Guard. 
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In the Philippines, in the long ago, all 
advocators of war between tribes were 
placed in the front rank of the attack, 
and when they fell the war was over and 
all went back to their homes happy. 

Why not give the old boys a chance; 
train them with the young boys? Give 
us universal training! 

When cannons are roaring and banners 
are flying, 
Old boys seeking glory must never 
fear dying. 
Otp Timer. 
** * 

A. F. of L. condemns military train- 
ing im schools on the ground that it 
“kills initiative,” and in the next breath 
favors government cwnership of rail- 
roads, which, of course, would culti- 
vate it—Wall Street Journal. 

” 
Air Service 

All-Metal Airplane Marks New Era in 
Aviation.—The J. L. all-metal mono- 
plane is a new departure in airplane 
construction. It is both fireproof and 
weatherproof and carries four passengers 
in a comfortable cabin in addition to 
the pilot and mechanic in open cock-pits 
forward. The whole plane, including 
wing and fuselage covering, is of corru- 
gated duralium or duraluminum, an 
alloy of alluminum, with channel and 
hollow tube interior construction. The 
wings are cantilevered from the fuselage 
and have no external struts or brace 
wires. Each wing contains a gas tank 
of about 35-gallon capacity. 

This plane, which has great possibili- 
ties both as a land plane and as a hydro- 
plane, is to be developed in various sizes. 
Following are the general characteristics 
of the plane now offered to the Govern- 
ment: 

JL 6 (J. Larsen six-seater) 


Type—All-metal monoplane. 
Span—48 feet 6 inches. 


Length over all—31 feet 6 inches. 

Height totop of cabin—10 feet 2inches. 

Motor (Mercedes or M.B.W.)—6 cyl- 
inder, 165-185 H.P. : 

Seating capacity—6 to 8 persons. 

Weight, empty, incl. water—2,245 
pounds. 

Gross weight—3,895 pounds. 

Fuel capacity, at full speed, fully 
loaded—6 to 7 hours. 


Fuel capacity, at most economical 
speed, fully loaded—10 hours. 


Landing speed, fully loaded—S0 miles 
per hour. 


Average speed, fully loaded—112 miles 
per hour at 12,000 feet. 
Climbing speed, fully loaded—35 min- 
utes to 12,000 feet. 
* * * 


The trouble with the man who is 
wearmg a Kickapoo Snake Dance silk 
shirt is that he imagines that it is a 
crime to wear a coat with it. 


** * 
Map Reading. 


There has been such a demand for 
the map reading material that has been 
published in the Reserve Officers’ De- 
partment of the INFANTRY JoURNAL in 
the past six months that we have as- 
sembled and revised all of it and pub- 
lished it in an attractive booklet which 
is now ready for distribution. 

“Map Reading” contains complete 
explanatory text covering the computa- 
tion, construction and practical applica- 
tion of scales; the methods of deter- 
mining directions, intersection and re- 
section and the practical uses to which 
it is put; the conventional signs, well 
illustrated ; contours with complete ex- 
planation of what they mean and the 
information that they are intended to 
convey. Following this there are doz- 
ens and dozens of practical problems 
that bring out in a most practical way 
every phase of the subject of map 
reading. 
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The text also contains outline maps 
—both road and position—for filling 
in the contours and giving practice to 
the student. 

There is a chapter explaining, in 
words of one syllable, the practical 
method of determining map location by 
coordinates. 

All the paraphernalia required for 
map reading is furnished with the book. 
There is a lithograph, specially pre- 
pared copy of the P-11 sheet of the 
Emmitsburg quadrangle ; there is a copy 
of the 3-inch Emmitsburg quadrangle 
complete with the coordinate grids 
printed in red; there are four sheets of 
good cross-section paper that may be 
used in the solution of visibility prob- 
lems; there is a card containing (a) a 
6-inch protractor for use in the solution 
of direction problems; (b) a scale of 
horizontal equivalents; (¢c) a scale for 
reading map coordinates. All of these 
may be cut out with a knife and are 
ready for use. 

All in all we believe that the book 
is the most complete treatment of the 
subject of map reading that has been 
produced. It will be found especially 
useful for Unit Schools—both officer 
and noncommissioned officer. It is 
especially adapted for use in the R. O. 
T. C. instruction work and for the Na- 
tional Guard. 

It is claimed, without reservation, 
that any man who will take “Map Read- 
ing,” study the text until he understands 
it and then works out all the problems 
that are given, will be master of the 
subject. He will be able to read any 
military map with facility. The net 
price of the book, including postage, 
is 60 cents per copy. 


Bolshevism has been a lure for some 
of our people, and its doctrines have 
been propagated with great vigor. This 
hideous doctrine has found converts 
among two classes of people, principally 
those intellectuals, so-called, who have 
no occupation save that of following one 
fad after another, and those who have 
been so beaten in the game of life that 
they find no appeal in anything except 
the most desperate and illogical schemes. 
The rank and file of the organized labor 
movement, as was to be expected, has 
given no countenance to the propaganda 
of Bolshevism, but has, on the contrary, 
been its most effective opponent in 
America. 


* * * 


Organization Day 


HEADQUARTERS SIXTEENTH INFANTRY 
CAMP ZACHARY TAYLOR, KENTUCKY 


June 9, 1920. 
GENERAL ORDERS 
NuMBER 7 

1. Pursuant to instructions contained 
in 4th Indorsement, War Department, 
A. G. No. 314.73, March 5, 1920, Organ- 
ization Day of the regiment is an- 
nounced as October 4, in commemora- 
tion of the assault and capture of 
Fleville, France, in which the assault 
battalion of the regiment suffered 70 
per cent casualties in officers and 
enlisted men. The 16th Infantry in this 
battle especially distinguished itself 
by having been the only organization 
of the American Expeditionary Forces 
that attained and held its objective on 
October 4, 1918, on this battle front. 

By order of Colonel Harrell: 
G. T. Putpps, 


Captain, 16th Infantry, Adjutant. 





Editorial De partment 
Duty with Troops 


For a good many years the time- 
honored game of coffee-cooling was the 
favorite all-year-round sport of the 
Army. The man who could capture 
some sort of a detail that took him 
away from duty with troops was an 
object of mingled admiration and envy 
on the part of his stay-at-home com- 
rades. 

Here and there, of course, there ap- 
peared a man who appeared to prefer 
straight duty with troops, but he ran a 
grave risk of being considered queer or 
a mossback if he gave too much pub- 
licity to his preference. 

In the past there was some grain of 
reason for such an attitude on the part 
of officers. Service with troops meant 
a more or less unvaried and uninterest- 
ing routine in isolated localities, while 
detached service afforded at least a vari- 
ation in employment, usually amid gayer 
surroundings and higher lights. 

With the coming on of the war this 
condition suddenly changed, and the 
Army was treated to the spectacle of of- 
ficers scheming desperately to escape 
from staff duty back to troop command. 
Again there was a reason. Command 
of troops offered full employment for a 
man’s energies and gave him unlimited 
opportunity for the exercise of his 
imagination and vision. Overnight it 
had developed into a man’s sized job. 

Moreover, there was abroad in 
the Army the impression that troop 
command was the surest stepping stone 
to preferment. 

During the war this condition con- 
tinued with increasing intensity, and 
the command of troops was the sought- 


for prize that kept officers awake nights, 
either in the effort to secure it or, hav- 
ing gotten it, to hold it down. 

Following the armistice, a change oc- 
curred in the atmosphere. The rem- 
nants of the Regular Army left after 
demobilization were little more than 
skeletons of what they should have been. 
They were scattered here and there over 
the country to be swallowed up in the 
war-time cantonments. Interest no 
longer centered about them but was 
transferred to other phases of military 
activity. There was nothing particu- 
larly attractive about service with 
troops. It was largely the oldtime rou- 
tine, lost to sight even as much as be- 
fore the war. 

Sentiment in general began to incline 
toward staff duty. 

There was important staff duty to 
be done. Many of our best officers were 
selected to do it. Our schools were re- 
sumed and, again, many of our best of- 
ficers were selected to go to school. 
When all of this had been attended to, 
the troops had been robbed. Anything 
appeared to be good enough for troops. 
Troop efficiency, the ultimate end and 
aim of all military employment, was 
given little or no concern. 

We are in the midst of a period of 
reorganization that presents many prob- 
lems of importance. In connection with 
the task of building up our shattered 
army, the problems are not only of 
vital importance but are trying in the 
extreme. The old order of things has 
passed for good and all. We are faced 
with new conditions which must be met 
with a new manner of treatment. The 
old machinery for doing business has 
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virtually disappeared. Something must 
be devised to take its place. In a word, 
the problem is to build up a new ma- 
chine, to function after a new fashion. 
For this task we have mostly new ma- 
terial, partly trained and experienced. 

Dealing with human material in the 
raw, developing it and shaping it, is a 
task that calls for the best of judgment, 
the highest ability, and the ripest ex- 
perience. It is a task worthy of the 
best effort of our best men. Fortu- 
nately we have such men but, unfor- 
tunately, our scheme of things does not 
always operate to put them where they 
are most needed. 

There is no intent or desire to depre- 
cate the value or the necessity for good 
staff work, but there are occasions when 
it is easy to overstress its importance 
in connection with the work of build- 
ing up the military machine. After all 
is said, we must admit that staff work, 
no matter how good it may be, gets us 
nowhere without a good machine to put 
it in execution. 

The point to all of this is that we 
have units that must be built up and 
made efficient. It is the proper job for 
the best men we have. They should be 
set to work doing it without delay. 

There is another side to this matter. 
If the command of troops is the favor- 
ite employment in time of war, why 
not in time of peace? If it is impor- 
tant to have the best men to drive the 
machine in battle, why isn’t it equally 
important to have our best men build 
the machine? Why? 

The answer is that we don’t stress 
the subject of command and leader- 
ship in time of peace. We don’t make 
it the primary requisite for recognition 
and preferment. We don’t insist that 
building the machine is a bigger and 


more important job than telling how it 
ought to be done. 

That’s the reason in a nutshell. 

What is the answer? 

It is: to ransack the army list from 
top to bottom and pick out the best 
men we have, men who have organized 
and trained and commanded units in 
the past and who have demonstrated 
that they know how to do it success- 
fully; men who have judgment, experi- 
ence, determination and resourcefulness 
—pick them out and put them on the 
job. 

Finally, let it be known that an offi- 
cer shall be judged by the way he de- 
livers the goods with troops. 

Let’s have the best we’ve got with 
the troops. 


® 
The Doughboy 
A concerted effort is being made to 
rob the Infantry. The INFANTRY 


JourNnaL hereby serves notice that the 
thing has got to stop! 

It is no question of credit or prestige. 
The position and place of the Infantry 
in those respects is assured. The world 
now knows what the Infantry does and 
how it does it. 

Our protest has to do with the mat- 
ter of a name—a name that originated 
in a spirit of pleasant derision, a name 
that may, on occasion, have even been 
used to express ridicule, but a name of 
which the Infantry is proud—DoucH- 
BOY. 

It has become the fashion these days 
in certain circles to call any uniformed 
Tom, Dick and Harry a doughboy. The 
Infantry appreciates the implied compli- 
ment but deprecates the practice. 

We are willing and glad to share any- 
thing and everything from glory down 
to our last bean with our friends and 
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comrades the “Gobs,” the “Devil Dogs,” 
the “Red Legs” and the “Rough Rid- 
ers,” but let it be known, now and for 
all time to come, that we draw the line 
on sharing our name with anybody on 
earth. 

DovuGHBoY means an infantryman— 
the dust-kicking, mud-slinging, sweating 
guy, who has nothing but his two legs 
and his grit to get him and his fighting 


paraphernalia from one busy spot to an- 
other. 


For the information of those who 
have trouble in picking the DoucHBoy 
out of the soldier crowd, he is the chap 
who’s plugging down the road on foot 
—with a pack down the middle of his 
back, a rifle on his shoulder and a grin 
on his face. Remember INFANTRY- 
DouGHBOY. 


® 
The Single List 


With the advent of the Single List 
army organization has been effectively 


divorced from army promotion. We 
are now able to approach the subject of 
organization purely from the standpoint 
of fighting efficiency. It was a desper- 
ate struggle to get the Single List fea- 
ture into the reorganization bill and 
keep it there in the face of the opposi- 
tion that was brought to bear and the 
efforts to amend the bill and make ex- 
ceptions even after it was passed and 
before it had been signed by the Presi- 
dent. In the course of a few years the 
sentiment of the entire service will be 
crystallized on the subject and all will 
accept the system. In the meantime, 
however, strenuous efforts will be made 
to have the law amended to favor this 
or that service or department. 

These efforts must be resisted to the 
bitter end. There must be no change. 
The single list system of promotion has 


come to stay, and there must be no ex- 
ceptions to it. We've had a strenuous 
time to get it, and we must be pre- 
pared to go through some strenuous 
times to hold it. 
® 
German Preparations 

Are the Allies and Germany again on 
the verge of open hostilities? The in- 
dications are that this state of affairs 
may be brought about at any time. Un- 
less Germany gives more evidence of 
an honest endeavor to comply with the 
treaty provisions, the prospects are that 
Marshal Foch will occupy such parts of 
Germany as may be necessary to force 
the Germans to meet their obligations. 

Germany has not at any time accepted 
the treaty in any of its parts, but has 
gone forward with plans to resume war 
whenever the advantage should swing 
to her side. The niggardly and false 
coal returns to the Allies; the secret- 
ing of huge quantities of war material, 
including guns and airplanes; the main- 
tenance of hundreds of thousands of 
men under arms at constant drill; the 
steady output of propaganda designed 
to gain world sympathy for the “down- 
trodden and starving Germans’’—these 
and a dozen other major facts prove 
overwhelmingly that the Versailles 
treaty is to Germany a detested bar- 
gain, made only to be broken. It must 
be admitted that Germany gave warn- 
ing that she did not accept the treaty 
willingly. Germany’s incessant labors, 
aimed to destroy the treaty and resume 
the war, are not in any sense a sur- 
prise. The only thing that restrains 
her is the fact that she is not ready yet. 
The work of preparation for revenge 
upon France and her allies for the crime 
of defeating Germany goes on apace, 
and the day will eventually arrive when 
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it will be propitious to put the plans into 
operation. This will happen if Germany 
is not now forced to meet the condi- 
tions imposed by the treaty. 

We all realize that Germany should 
have been more thoroughly beaten. The 
armistice should not have been granted 
except upon conditions of unconditional 
surrender and the laying down of arms 
by the German army before it retreated 
from France. 


® 
To Our Members 

In the process of the reorganization 
of the Army there must of necessity 
be many changes in the assignment and 
duties of officers. These changes will 
affect the personnel of the regiments 
and incidentally the officials of the 
Branch Associations. It is especially 
desirable that the Association keep its 
records up to date with respect to the 
name of the president and secretary of 
the several regimental branches. As 
soon as things have settled down every 
Branch Association should have a meet- 
ing and set the house in order. Where 
it is necessary to do so a president and 
secretary who are present for duty with 
the regiment should be chosen. In some 
of the branches it is specified that the 
regimental commander shall be the pres- 
ident of the Branch Association, and 
the proposition has worked out very 
satisfactorily. ; 

As soon as we get along with the re- 
organization a strong endeavor must be 
made to bring the Infantry Association 
up to a 100 per cent membership. Every 
officer in the infantry owes it to himself 
and to the Association to become a live 
and active member. 

The primary mission of the Infantry 
Association is to serve its members in 
every way that it is possible to do so. 


The management of the Association is 
in close touch with the things that are 
taking place at the seat of government 
from day to day. All that is desired 
is that you make known your wants, 
and every endeavor will be made to 
fill them. There’s nothing that is too 
much trouble for us to attempt. What 
we want to do is to serve you and make 
your membership in the Association of 
some real value to you. 


® 
Recruiting for the Infantry 

The Chief of Infantry is alive to the 
necessity for filling up our Infantry 
Regiments, and definite steps are already 
under way, having that object in view. 

An officer of the general recruiting 
service has been detailed as liaison 
officer with the Office of the Chief, and 
you may expect to see things doing 
right away in the recruiting line. 

In this important work the Chief of 
Infantry must have the whole-souled 
cooperation of every officer and every 
soldier in the Infantry. In other words, 
the Infantry must get busy. It must 
get busy and keep busy until our de- 
pleted ranks are filled and overflowing. 
It can be done and must be done. 

Men are available for the Infantry, 
but we'll have to go after them. We'll 
have to tell them about the Infantry 
and the advantages that the service 
with the “doughboys” presents. It has 
been demonstrated that the best way to 
get recruits is by personal.contact with 
the prospect. It, therefore, behooves us 
to send our very best men on this duty. 
One mediocre man sent out will make 
a bad impression and negative the work 
of a dozen good men. 

Another point. We want recruits for 


the Infantry; if the prospect will not 


enlist in the regiment you represent, try 
to get him to enlist in another regiment. 
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It has been found that many men do 
not want to enlist for a regiment stationed 
near theirhomes. They want to travel; 
they want to go somewhere else. In 
such cases the recruiter should try to 
secure his prospect for another regi- 
ment near where he wants to go. This 
same proposition applies with respect 
to re-enlistments. The fact that a de- 
sirable man declines to re-enlist in his 
old outfit should not prevent every 
effort being made to induce him to 
re-enlist for some other Infantry outfit, 
stationed near where he wants to go. 

We want to find the best way to get 
recruits for the Infantry. Many of you 
have had experience; you know the 
difficulties you have encountered and 
what you have done to overcome them. 
Let the Chief of Infantry have the 
advantage of your experience. Write a 
letter to the Chief of Infantry (atten- 
tion Infantry Recruiting), giving the 
details. You will be given credit for 
what you produce. 

Every regiment in the United States 
should work up a definite and systematic 
recruiting plan and put it into operation. 
Every assistance possible will be given 
to this work by the Chief of Infantry. 
Let your wants be known and in what 
way you can be helped. Let’s every- 
body in the Infantry get into a big 
Infantry Recruiting Drive, and drive 
the thing to a successful conclusion. 
It can be done, and the (Infantry can do 
it. Let’s get our regiments up to full 
strength by Christmas. 

The other day we had a letter from the 
46th Infantry—short and to the point: 

The 46th Infantry is out on a real 
recruiting drive. We expect results. 
Watch us grow! 

That’s the spirit that will make the 
46th Infantry drive a success, and we 
predict that it will be a success. With 


the letter came an attractive circular 
that the regiment is using in its drive. 
First, there is a short history of the 
regiment. Then follows an appeal to 
the prospect couched in the following 
terms: 

Young man, does the word oppor- 
tunity mean anything to you? Are you 
contented with your present station in 
life? Is your job as pleasant as it might 
be? Are you daily improving your 
earning capacity or are you drifting 
along, each day a grind, as dull as the 
day before? Did you ever long to get 
away from the eternal routine of a 
modern job, to broaden yourself by 
travel, to live with real red-blooded men, 
to seek adventure in lands where adven- 
ture is to be found, to tear yourself 
away from the narrowness of small town 
stuff? When you see the word oppor- 
tunity do you open your eyes wider and 
look closer? If so then open up and 
look close for we are giving you facts 
straight from the shoulder; facts about 
our New Army, the greatest university 
in the world. 

The Army today offers an unparal- 
leled opportunity for men who desire to 
fit themselves with a trade or profession. 
The educational and vocational training 
feature is an attraction that you should 
allow the recruiting officer to explain to 
you fully. Thorough courses of instruc- 
tion in the following trades and pro- 
fessions can be had: Auto Mechanics, 
Truck Driving, Chauffeurs, Tractor 
Driving, Music, Clerks, Carpenters, 
Electricians, Telephone, Plumbing, Civil 
Service, Business Courses, Painting, 
Locomotive Engineering, Railroad Train- 
men, Telegraphers, Radio, Wireless, Fruit- 
Growing, Farming, Draftsmen, Sheet 
Metal Workers, Blacksmithing and 
others. Opportunity is also offered to 
men of limited education to obtain a 
grammar and high school education. A 
chance to learn while you earn. In fact 
you are paid to go to school. 

In our New Army promotion is rapid. 
Any man with ambition and determina- 
tion can advance rapidly. The pay is 
good, the work light. Extra pay can 
be secured in many ways. One par- 
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ticularly attractive feature for young 
men with grammar and high school edu- 
cation is the opportunity for receiving 
appointments to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, N. Y. 
Soldiers who apply for these appoint- 
ments are sent to special preparatory 
schools where they are able to prepare 
themselves for the preliminary exam- 
inations for appointment. In addition 
to the attractive features already men- 
tioned we can tell you of many more 
such features that appeal to young men. 
The travel, training, outdoor life, social 
life, and the manly upright personnel of 
the army, all make this proposition of 
enlisting worthy of your consideration. 
Are you interested? Then read on and 
we will tell you about Camp Jackson 
and the 46th Infantry. 


A short sketch of the home of the 
regiment, Camp Jackson, is inserted. 
This is followed by an account of the 
soldier’s social doings and opportunities. 
The circular concludes with the follow- 
ing well-chosen words: 


We would not have you believe that 
army life is one of absolute ease and 
comfort. There is a certain amount of 
drill and work to perform. We do not 
want shirkers. We want men who are 
willing to do their bit in work as well as 
in play. We are a husky bunch. We 
hang together like buddies. We take 
our work with a smile and our play with 
a grin. And it’s a happy life at that. 


We are serving our country with a will 
and our country is serving us. What is 
more honorable than a soldier’s profes- 
sion? You ex-service men think it over. 
We do not lead the life that we led during 
the awful grind of wartime days. Then 
we were taught to kill, now we are 
taught useful trades and better citizen- 
ship. Yet should the occasion arise you 
will find us on the firing line. The same 
old doughboys as of old, whether it be 
fight, work or play, smiling or grumb- 
ling, we are on the job with the same old 
vim that has always characterized the 
46th. You new men think it over. A 
“hitch” with us will broaden you, 
strengthen you, and equip you for buck- 
ing up against old Father Time and the 
high cost of living with a determina- 
tion that will make you successful. 
Come on gang. We want you. 


Down at Camp Benning a novel plan 
has been followed. The personnel offi- 
cer there interviews every soldier before 
he is discharged. In case he cannot be 
induced to re-enlist and takes his dis- 
charge, the personnel officer writes to 
him every month. He keeps in touch 
with him and gives him the news of his 
old outfit. Many of these men are 
coming back home—back to the service. 

Let’s show the Chief what the In- 
fantry really can do when it gets its 
shoulder to the wheel. 

Let’s go! 


D 











Reserve Officers’ Department 
Minor Tactics 


PrositEM No. 8—A RECONNOITERING PATROL 
Map: Emmitsburg 3-inch Sheet ! 


Special Situation No. 1: 
DISCUSSION 


Lieutenant A has received important in- 
formation of the movements of the enemy. 
Details regarding his strength and composition 
are lacking and must be verified. Ina situation 
like this the question will always arise as to 
whether it will be better to employ a scout or 
a pair of scouts or whether a patrol had best 
be sent out. 

There are no hard and fast rules that may 
be invoked in arriving at a decision, but there 
are certain principles that may be applied, and 
when reconnaissance enterprises are to be under- 
taken the condition should be examined closely. 
The scout or pair of scouts would as a rule be 
preferred when concealment is highly essential, 
and usually when concealment, though not 
essential, is possible throughout the recon- 
naissance, or when the enemy habitually con- 
ducts his reconnaissance with strong patrols 
and scouts have a better chance of eluding him. 

In the following cases a patrol should be 
employed: When information has to be sent 
in at intervals; when it is desired to capture 
prisoners; when concealment is deemed im- 
possible; when the reconnaissance is to be 
extended over such a period of time that relief 
of scouts will be necessary; when an urgent 
mission has been assigned and it is necessary 
to push through the enemy’s covering troops. 

If possible, the individual preferences of the 
most efficient scouts should be considered. 
Some men lose self-confidence if attached to a 
patrol and are limited in their actions by the 
direction of the patrol leader; others dislike the 
responsibility of uncontrolled action. In some 
cases it may be advisable to employ a patrol 
for the first part of the reconnaissance and at a 
certain point break up into scouting parties of 
a single scout or pair of scouts. 

These are only general rules and cannvt be 
followed blindly. The circumstances of each 


occasion must be taken into consideration in 
arriving at a decision. 

The first duty of a patrol is to get information, 
and information is greatly increased in value if 
the enemy does not know that it has been 
obtained. The patrol is required, primarily, 
to discover whether or not the enemy is in a 
certain locality. This information is only 
useful to the officer who sent the patrol out. 
It is therefore the next duty of the patrol to 
get the information back as soon as possible, 
especially when the enemy is met. 

Next of importance in the duties of the patrol 
is to continue to observe the enemy when once 
discovered, to follow him up and ascertain the 
direction taken if he retires, or to fall back if he 
advances in strength, endeavoring to keep even 
with him on a flank. The enemy is certain to 
send out scouts to his front but may neglect his 
flanks. 

Boldness must be tempered with caution. 
It is useless to obtain information if you cannot 
get it back where it will do some good. A 
little information sent in in time to be of use 
is clear gain to your side. A patrol that finds 
out all about the enemy and ends up by falling 
into the hands of the enemy is a dead loss, not 
only in men but in time, as other patrols may 
have to be sent out to get the same information 
on which important decisions may depend. 

The situation demands that a patrol be sent 
to gain information of the movements of the 
enemy. 

One of the first questions that presents itself 
is the selection of the patrol leader. What are 
the factors to be considered? 

The patrol leader should have rank in order 
that he may have authority, for his decisions 
must be final in every detail of combined pro- 
cedure. Furthermore, there are instances 
when it is necessary to impart to the leader of 
a patrol information of a highly secret nature, 
perhaps connected with military plans; informa- 





' Copies of the Emmitsburg Sheet, on which this problem is based, may be obtained from 


the U. S. Infantry Association at 10 cents each. 
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tion which can only be entrusted to an officer or 
noncommissioned officer of proved discretion. 

This is a very important mission, and the 
success to be attained will depend in a great 
measure upon the skill of the patrol leader. 

Under such circumstances platoon leaders are 
prone to select the platoon sergeant for this 
work, as he is presumably the best qualified 
man in the platoon. Ordinarily this should 
not bedone. The platoon sergeant has a multi- 
tude of duties to perform in connection with the 
interior administration of the platoon. In his 
administrative capacity he is to the platoon 
what the first sergeant is to the company. 
In addition, he has his tactical duties to per- 
form. He is the second in command, and 
should anything happen to the platoon leader 
he automatically assumes charge. There is 
no other man in the platoon who is so familiar 
with all the details of the dispositions of the sup- 
pert and the orders under which it is operating. 
It would not be good policy to send the platoon 
sergeant out on a reconnoitering mission which 
may well extend into the night. 

The question is: Who is the next best avail- 
able man? Ordinarily the outguards of a 
support are taken entirely from one of the 
sections. This leaves the other section intact 
to form the main body of the support. This 
also leaves the section commander and section 
guide as surplus men. One of these men is 
available for duty as the leader of the recon- 
noitering patrol. 

Lieutenant A decides to send Sergeant B, 
who is the section leader of the section forming 
the outguards, in charge. 

The next question is regarding the strength 
of the patrol. This is a reconnoitering patrol. 
Its mission is to gain information of the enemy. 
It need not be made strong to give it fighting 
power, for it will not engage the enemy in com- 
bat except as a last resort. It must not have 
any more men than are absolutely necessary to 
carry out its mission, for every additional man 
is a drag on the patrol leader and subjects the 
patrol to just that much more danger of de- 
tection by the enemy. There will be messages 
to be sent back, at least one and possibly two or 
three. The patrol must be sufficiently strong 
to provide these messengers without reducing 
it below two men. 

Having all of these factors in mind and 
assuming the maximum number of messages 
that may have to be carried back, Lieutenant 
A decides upon a strength of five men, the 
leader and four men. 


The instructions to a patrol leader must be 
full and clear. He must understand where he 
is to go and what is wanted; in other words, 
he must have a clear understanding of his mis- 
sion. An examination of the map indicates 
to Lieutenant A that if the patrol can gain a 
position in concealment on the ridge that forms 
the watershed between Toms Creek and the 
Monocacy River Sergeant B will be able to gain 
some valuable information of the enemy's 
strength, composition and intentions when he 
enters the valley of the Monocacy south of the 
Stull Farm. 

SOLUTION 

I will order: 

“Sergeant C (platoon sergeant), turn out 
a reconnoitering patrol of four privates, 
with Sergeant B (section leader, 2d section) 
as patrol leader. Have the men carry a 
ration and 40 pounds of ammunition. 
Have Sergeant B report to me as soon 
as he is ready to go out.” 

I will then examine the map and frame up 
the orders that I will give the patrol leader. 
As soon as Sergeant B reports to me I will give 
him the following instructions: 

“T have just received information that 
a Blue force is marching north on the 
main road that crosses the MONOCACY 
RIVER at the STULL FARM. Here 
is the road (indicating on the map), and 
here is the crossing at the STULL FARM. 
There are no other patrols out from this 
support. I will notify the other supports 
that you are going out.” 

“You will take this reconnoitering 
patrol of four men and proceed by the 
387-418-417 road to the watershed lying 
between TOMS CREEK and the MO- 

NOCACY RIVER and find out what you 
can about the enemy. Information as 
to his composition, strength and where 
he halts for the night is particularly de- 
sired.” 

“Return when you have accomplished 
your mission,” 

“Here is a map.” 

“Send messages here." 

I will send a message by runner to the outpost 
commander, the body of which is as follows: 

“T am sending y.u a Mr, Hamilton, who 
lives just west of 445. He informs me that 
he has just had a telephone conversation 
with a friend who lives about 6 miles south 
of here, who states that a Blue force is 
marching north on the main turnpike that 
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crosses the MONOCACY RIVER at the 
STULL FARM. The telephone line went 
out before he could get any further infor- 
mation. I am sending a reconnoitering 
patrol, composed of Sergeant B and four 
men, to go to the ridge that forms the 
watershed between TOMS CREEK and 
the MONOCACY RIVER to find out 
what they can about the enemy and 


“T will notify support No. 1 and support 
No. 3 of the action I have taken.” 

I will have Mr. Hamilton accompany the 
runner to the outpost commander, explaining 
to him that the information he has given me 
is very important and that the outpost com- 
mander may want to take some other action 
with regard to it. 

I will send a message to the other support 
commanders containing essentially the same 
information as that sent to the outpost com- 
mander and request them to have their patrols 
oe especially careful not to attract the attention 
of the enemy. 


Special Situation No. 2: 
DISCUSSION 


Besides his regular equipment, the patrol 
commander should have field glasses, compass, 
watch, wire-cutter, pencils, book of field- 
message blanks and, if available, a map of the 
country over which the patrol is to operate. 
Each member of the patrol should, in addition 
to his regular equipment, have a wire-cutter, 
field glasses, and compass. At least one mem- 
ber should carry a combination flag kit for 
wig-wag and semaphore signaling. 

If a member of a patrol is taken prisoner at 
any time, the only information that the enemy 
should be able to secure from him is his name 
andrank. It is therefore necessary that every- 
thing that would give any other information 
should be discarded. 

In jungle country there should be at least two 
bolos in the patrol. 

Before going out the patrol commander will 
make a careful inspection of his patrol to satisfy 
himself that the members are in suitable con- 
dition for the duty to be performed. He will 
see that each man is properly armed, has the 
requisite amount of ammunition, and that none 
are sick, footsore or intoxicated. He will assure 
himself that their accouterment is so arranged 
as not to glisten in the sunlight nor rattle when 
they walk or move, and that no man has any- 


thing about him that will afford the enemy any 
valuable information. 

In the presence of the officer sending out the 
patrol he will go over his orders and instruc- 
tions, giving the men all the information he has 
of the enemy and his own troops, stating the mis- 
sion of the patrol in order that all may know 
what they are going out to accomplish, and he 
will follow this with a statement of his general 
plan for carrying it out. If the members of 
the patrol are all selected and well instructed 
scouts the following will not be required, but 
this is the exception rather than the rule. If 
the men are not already familiar with them he 
will explain the signals by which interior com- 
munication between the members of the patrol 
is maintained. He will impress upon the mem- 
bers of the patrol the necessity for concealment, 
warn them about firing their pieces and caution 
them that they must neither talk nor smoke. 
He will designate the first place of assembly 
to which all the members of the patrol proceed 
in case the patrol is broken up and each man 
has to shift for himself for the time being. 
These assembly points are changed from time 
to time as the patrol advances. He will 
designate a member of the patrol to take com- 
mand in case an accident befalls himself. He 
will then compare his watch with that of the 
officer sending out the patrol and is ready to 
start. 

A SOLUTION 


I will make an inspection of my patrol as 
follows: 

1. I will satisfy myself that each man is in 
suitable physical condition for the duty to be 
performed. I would not want a man with me 
who has a cough. I would not want a man 
who has been on some other strenuous duty 
and is all tired out. 

2. I will see that every man is properly 
armed and equipped; that each man has a 
ration, is carrying 40 rounds of ammunition, 
and has a canteen full of water. I will not 
permit any man to carry his pack. Only the 
haversack is carried. 

3. I will see that each man’s equipment is 
arranged so that it does not rattle and make 
a noise when he moves. 

I will verify my own equipment to see that 
I have my field glasses, compass, watch, 
notebook, pencil, and a pad of message blanks. 
I will have the men empty their pockets and 
turn over to the platoon sergeant anything 
that would give the enemy an identification. 
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I will then spread out the map so the men 
can see it, and in the presence of Lieutenant 
A give the following orders: 

“Information has been received that a 
force of the enemy is marching north on 
the main road that crosses the MO- 
NOCACY RIVER at the STULL FARM 
(pointing to the map). Here is the road. 
Here is the crossing at the STULL FARM. 
We are here at MOTTERS. This is 
TOMS CREEK. Our outpost is along 
this railroad. There are no other patrols 
out from our support.” 

“We are going out as a reconnoitering 
patrol to the ridge between TOMS 
CREEK and the MONOCACY RIVER 
to find out what we can about the enemy. 
Our special mission is to determine his 
strength, composition and where he camps 
for tonight.” 

“Hall, you will be advance man; march 
on the left-hand side of the road. Hunt, 
you follow at a distance of 20 yards on the 
right-hand side of the road. Mason will 
march with me. Savage will follow at a 
distance of 50 yards.” 

“T will indicate the route and assembly 
points as we go along. Drill Regulation 
signals will be used. Mason will be second 
in command. Messages will be brought 
here.” 

I will then inquire: “What time has the 
lieutenant?”’ I will set my watch to agree and 
direct the men. 

“Those who have watches set them at 
——."" I will then command: “1. Squad, 
2. ATrention,” and follow with: “1. 
With ball cartridges, 2. Loap,” and then 
direct: “‘Move Out.” 


Special Situation No. 3: 
DISCUSSION 


The commander of a patrol will see the com- 
mander of the outguard at the place where 
he crosses the line of observation and give him 
information as to where he is going and what 
he is going for. In addition to this he secures 
any information that the outguard commander 
may have of the country to the front and the 
enemy. 

This procedure is specially necessary in the 
present case. Sergeant B's mission will probably 
keep him out late, so that it will be after dark 
when he comes back through the lines. In 
order to avoid chances of being mistaken for 


the enemy a recognition signal should be ar- 
ranged for at this time. 


SOLUTION 


I will signal the patrol “Haut.” I will then 
go with the outguard commander to the barn 
east of the farmhouse. Here we will spread 
out the map and I will state: 

“Information has been received that a 
force of the enemy is moving north on the 
main road that crosses the MONOCACY 
RIVER at the STULL FARM. This is 
the road and this is the crossing (indicating 
on the map).” 

“We are going out as a reconnoitering 
patrol to the ridge lying between TOMS 
CREEK and the MONOCACY RIVER 
to find out what we can about the enemy. 
We will march along the 387-418-417 
road. This is the ridge we are going to 
and this is the road we will march on 
(indicating on the map). I have four men 
with me.” 

“We will probably be out until after 
dark, and I want to arrange a recognition 
signal with you. It will be the call 7-3-9.” 

“Have you any information of the enemy 
or the country to the front?” 

After securing all information that the out- 
guard commander has I would go back to the 
road, join my patrol and signal: “Forward, 
Marca.” 


Special Situation No. 4: 
DISCUSSION 


It is impossible to lay down any hard and 
fast rule for the conduct of a patrol. Each 
situation has to be worked out by itself. Each 
solution will vary with the topography of the 
country over which you are passing. A few 
general principles may, however, be enunciated. 

The patrol leader, as he adivances towards his 
objective, will mentally make note of various 
intermediate objectives to serve as stepping 
stones for his further advance. He can never 
be certain that he will not encounter the enemy 
and must be prepared at all times for such an 
event. 

If the patrol advances in one body, a hostile 


the members of the patrol would not be able 
to see much more than one man. If the patrol 
advances in an extended line of skirmishers, 
capture is rendered much more difficult, but 
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each man will be acting more or less inde- 
pendently and it will be most difficult for the 
patrol leader to control the operations. 

A patrol should assume the general formation 
of a column on the march; #. ¢., there is an ad- 
vance guard, a main body, flankers, and a rear 
guard. These several elements may be repre- 
sented by only one man, but the principle is 
exactly the same. The advance man is neces- 
sary to give warning of the approach of the 
enemy. The flankers are necessary to watch 
towards the flanks and prevent the enemy from 
ambuscading the patrol or working around 
its rear unobserved and cutting off its line of 
retreat. The main body is necessary to back up 
the advance man and protect him. The rear man 
is the “get-away man,’’so that, in case the patrol 
is fired into or captured, at least one man will 
have a good chance to escape and carry the 
news back to the support commander. It 
must always be remembered that a patrol that 
goes out and does not return, or is not heard 
from in a reasonable time, causes great uneasi- 
ness and apprehension back at the outpost line. 





SUGGESTED FORMATION FOR PATROLS 
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A SOLUTION 


The members of the patrol will be disposed 
as follows: 

Hall will be about 50 yards out on the un- 
improved road leading to the east from 417. 
Hunt will be following him at a distance of 
20 yards on the opposite side of the road. 
Mason will be on his way to the southeast 
corner of the woods on the ridge southeast of 
417. He has orders to remain there until the 
patrol reaches the farmhouses where the road 
turns to the northeast and leads down to 
Toms Creek. He will then follow as the “‘get- 
away man.” I will join Hunt and march with 
him. Savage will be on the 417-418 road, 
about 50 yards west of road fork 417. 


Special Situation No. 5: 
DISCUSSION 


When a house or farm building is approached 
by a patrol it is first carefully reconnoitered 
from a distance and then approached either by 
the direct method or by swinging a flank «:d 
having the nearest flanker make the examit 
tion, the remainder of the patrol remainiz 
concealed in observation and in such positio, 
as to cover the men engaged in the reconnaiz 
sance. If it is found necessary to enter, tw 
men approach each of the front and back doom 
one man enters each door, while the othe 
remains outside on guard. 

The patrol will not remain in the vicinity oi: 
habitations any longer than is absolutely 
necessary. When they leave they will proceed 
by a route other than that which they will 
eventually take, move out on it a sufficient 
distance to deceive any people who may be 
watching them, and then get in on their proper 
line of advance. 


SOLUTION 


I will?’move east on the improved road to 
the point where it crosses the main road running 
along the ridge. From here I will conduct the 
patrol southeast through the woods to the east 
edge, where I can get a good view of the 
Monocacy River Valley and the road leading 
from the Stull Farm via 383. 

I will send two men on a little ahead to 
reconnoiter the two farmhouses 300 yards east 
of Toms Creek. One man will approach the 
houses from along the road and the other to 
the north of the road. 
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Special Situation No. 6: 
DISCUSSION 


The accomplishment of Sergeant B’s mis- 
sion depends upon his ability to get his patrol 
to a point where he can see the enemy’s troops, 
determine their composition and estimate 
their strength. He must keep in touch with 
them until they have made their dispositions 
for the night. He must do all of this without 
being discovered by the enemy. Finally he 
must get the information back to Lieutenant A. 
2 Having the necessity for secrecy in mind, 
Sergeant A cannot take chances on the occu- 
pants of the two houses whom he has assembled 
giving the enemy information of the presence 
of his patrol in this vicinity. To make sure 
that no such information is given he will 
assemble these people and leave one man to 
guard them. 


SOLUTION 


I will get all the information possible from 
the inhabitants. I will leave Private Savage 
to guard them and have Hall and Hunt make 
a search of the east house while Mason and 
myself make a search of the one to the west. 

I will then return to the party of civilians 
who have been assembled on the west side 
of the west house and explain to them: 

“My mission depends upon secrecy. 
I cannot take a chance on your sending 
any information to the enemy of our 
presence here. I have had you assembled 
here and am going to leave Private Savage 
to prevent the possibility of your doing 
something that you may have cause to 
regret afterwards. So long as you do 
what Private Savage tells you to there 
will be no trouble.” 

I will order Private Savage: 

“You will take charge of these people 
and keep them where they are until fur- 
ther orders or until you are relieved. Do 
not give them any opportunity to com- 
municate with the enemy.” 

I will then move out towards the ridge with 
Hall in advance, Hunt and myself following 
at a distance of 20 yards and Mason following 
us at a distance of 50 yards. 


Special Situation No, 7: 
DISCUSSION 


The patrol has arrived at a point where it 
will be possible to see the enemy if he continues 
his march to the north. The dispositions of 


the patrol must be such as to permit the 
patrol leader to make his observations of the 
hostile force in comparative security. With 
this end in view he must get to a vantage 
point from which he may obtain a good view. 
The remaining members of the patrol must be 
so disposed as to guard all avenues of approach 
from the known direction of the enemy’s 
forces in order to prevent surprise. The 
number of observers allowed to look out 
should be limited, the remaining members 
of the patrol being completely concealed. 
The lookout men must expose themselves more 
or less to obtain a good view, and the more 
men that are thus employed the greater the 
risk of detection. It is the natural tendency 
of every man on dangerous service to keep a 
lookout for himself, but it is the duty of the 
patrol leader to make the necessary dispositions 
for observation and security and to insure that 
all unemployed men keep under cover and are 
not spending their time craning their necks 
to see and taking a chance on giving away his 
position. 
SOLUTION 


I will post Hall on the ridge road west of 
the farmhouse to watch the road in the direc- 
tion of the Monocacy River ford just east of 
the point where Toms Creek runs into it and 
to also watch the road to the southwest in the 
direction of 378. 

I will have Hunt and Mason search the 
farmhouse. If they find any persons I will 
have them bring them into the woods north of 
the farmhouse. If the farmhouse affords a 
good observing post I would use that. If not, 
I would select a point near the southeast corner 
of the woods and camouflage it. 

I will have Mason keep in touch with Hall, 
who is observing on the road, and will take 
Hunt with me to the observation post. 


Special Situation No. 8: 
SOLUTION 


I have observed a column of the enemy, 
consisting of one battalion of infantry with an 
advance guard of one company. The leading 
men are the point; the next detachment is the 
advance party; the next is the support, which 
is followed at a distance of 500 yards by the 
main body of three companies, marching by 
platoons. The battalion transport follows. 

I will send a message to the Support com- 
mander, the body of which will read as follows: 
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“Have observed enemy column march- 
ing north on 452-STULL-383 road. 
Consists of one battalion infantry, with 
transport following without distance. 
One company as advance guard. Made 
observation while column was coming 
down hill just south of ROAD FORK 452. 
Leading men of column have just crossed 
MONOCACY RIVER and are marching 
towards ROAD FORK 383. I continue 
in observation.” 

I will send this message back by Hunt, who 
has been with me and has also seen the enemy’s 
column. 


Special Situation No. 9: 
SOLUTION 


I will send a message to Lieutenant A, the 
body of which will read as follows: 

“Enemy battalion, going into bivouac. 
Main body just north of MONOCACY 
RIVER to east of STULL-383 road. 
Outposts being established. Reserve one 
company (less two platoons) in vicinity 
of 383. One support of one platoon on 383 
-437 road disappeared in woods south of 
437. One support of one platoon on 
383-420 road, probably at 420, disappeared 
behind hill 443. I continue in observ- 
ation.” 

I will send this message by Hall, who has 
been observing the roads. I will have him go 
down the ravine south of the Cose house, cross 
Toms Creek at the bridge, then southeast 
along the main road, taking advantage of 
cover until he gets under cover of the ridge 
which terminates in hill 424; then march via 
403 and across country under cover of the 
ridge southwest of 417 to the 417-418 road; 
thence to Motters via 387. 


Special Situation No. 10: 
DISCUSSION 

Sergeant B has accomplished his mission of 
determining the strength and composition of 
the enemy's forces and their dispositions for 
the night. All of this information has been 
sent back to Lieutenant A in two messages. 
This information is much more valuable if 
the enemy does not know that it has been 
obtained. The chances are that Sergeant B 
can get the rest of his patrol back across Toms 
Creek without discovery by the enemy. The 
big question now is the disposition of the 
civilians that Private Savage is guarding at 


the farmhouses. If these people are released, 
they will go immediately to the enemy out- 
posts and report the presence of Sergeant B's 
patrol and just what they have been doing. 
This will give the enemy the very information 
that Sergeant B does not want him to have. 
Based on this information the enemy will 
Strengthen his outpost. He will send out 
patrols to scour the country to the front. In 
order to prevent all of this Sergeant B will 
have to make such disposition of the civilians 
that will preclude the possibility of their 
communicating with the enemy. Sergeant 
B decides to take the civilians to the west of 
Toms Creek and then report the circumstances 
to Lieutenant A, who will give instructions as 
to what disposition is to be made of them. 


SOLUTION 


I will order Mason: 

“Go back to the farmhouses where we 
left Savage. You and Savage take the 
four civilians across TOMS CREEK as 
quickly as you possibly can. The idea is 
to get them under cover of the woods 
north of road fork 417 before the Blue 
detachment reaches the ridge we are on. 
I will remain here a few minutes to see 
just what that detachment is going to do 
and will join you on the west side of 
TOMS CREEK.” 

As soon as the detachment at hill 404 starts 
I will leave my observation post and get back 
to the Toms Creek ford as rapidly as I can. 
I calculate that I can get under cover of the 
woods at the ford by the time the enemy 
detachment reaches the cross roads at the ridge. 


Special Situation No. 11: 
SOLUTION 


I will send the four civilians guarded by 
Frivate Mason to the support commander 
with the following message: 

“I am sending to you under charge of 
Private Mason four civilians whom it was 
necessary to bring back to prevent them 
from giving information to the enemy 
regarding the operations of my patrol. 
Mason will give you detailed information 
about the circumstances attending their 
capture and detention.” 

“The enemy has established a post of 
their outpost at the cross road on the 
ridge east of TOMS CREEK ford, mak- 
ing it necessary for me to abandon my 
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position on the ridge. I do not believe 
the enemy has any knowledge of the 
operations of my patrol.” 

“I am now going via hill 446 to the 
sharp bend in TOMS CREEK west of 
420 to try and locate the enemy's outpost 
element in the vicinity of 420.” 

I will give Private Mason the following 
instructions: 

“You will take these four civilians back 
to the support commander. Take this 
message to him also. Halt your prisoners 
at least 300 yards west of the outguard 


® 


at the orchard. Have the outguard 
commander take charge of them while you 
go to Lieutenant A with the message. Let 
him decide what he wants done with them. 
Savage and myself are going via hill 446 
to the sharp bend in TOMS CREEK 
west of 420 to try and locate the enemy’s 
outpost in the vicinity of 420. You need 
not rejoin me.” 

As soon as Mason moves out with the prison- 
ers, Savage and myself will proceed via hill 446 
to the sharp bend in TOMS CREEK west of 
420. 


PROBLEM NO. 9 
MACHINE-GUN PLATOON IN ATTACK 
Map; Emmitsburg 3-inch Sheet ' 


Situation: 


Blues (East) and Reds (West) have been 
at war for several years. Boundary between 
states lies along the crest of the mountains west 
of Emmitsburg. All territory shown on the 
Emmitsburg Sheet is Blue. 

A Red army is withdrawing in a westerly 
direction before fierce attacks by a Blue army. 
On April 30 the Blue and Red forces were 
facing each other along Toms Creek. The 
Blues resumed the attack at 6.00 a. m., May 1. 
Special Situation No. 1: 

The left of the ist Division sector runs: 
Thomas Creek Church—405-crossing Emmits- 
burg railroad and 468-Longs road-St. Mary's 
College. The ist Brigade is attacking in the 
first line of the division on a front of 1,500 
yards. The 2d Division is on the right and 
the 3d Division is on the left. 

Norte.—Lay off the ist Division sector on 
the map. 

At 10.45 a. m. the Ist and 2d Blue Divisions 
have reached the Emmitsburg railroad, the 
corps objective. The 3d Blue Division had 
not crossed Toms Creek at 10.00 a. m. 

Lieutenant A, commanding the 1st Platoon, 
Co. A, 24 Machine Gun Battalion, has reported 
with his platoon to Captain C, commanding 
Company C, ist Infantry, for orders. 

Captain C takes Lieutenant A to a point 
on the crest through hill 469 (one mile north- 


west of Four Points), from which they can see 
hill 487 and the town of Longs, and says: 

“There are some Reds on that hill to the 
east of Longs (pointing to hill 487). They are 
enfilading our front line with machine guns. 
You have been assigned to my command and 
with my company constitute a combat group 
to protect the left flank of the brigade. We 
have been ordered to capture that hill (487) 
and hold it until the troops on our left come up. 
I am going south through the woods in rear of 
us into the first valley and than attack the hill 
in a southwesterly direction. You will support 
my attack. How can you best assist in cap- 
turing the hill?” 

You are Lieutenant A. 
Required: 

Your reply to Captain C’s question, 

Note.—Solve each situation before reading 
the next. 
Special Situation No. 2: 

Captain C gives you, Lieutenant A, the fol- 
lowing verbal order: 

“Put your guns in position here and open 
fire at once on hill 487 to relieve our front 
lines of the fire from there. Start ad- 
vancing your platoon straight at hill 487 
in half an hour. Send two of your run- 
ners to me. I am going to start at once 
with my company.” 

It is now 11.00 a.m. You have one runner 
with you. 


=} 





*Copies of the Emmitsburg Sheet, on which this problem is based, may be obtained from 
the U. S. Infantry Association at 10 cents each. 
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Required: 

Your ordersand actions until the guns open fire. 
Special Situation No. 3: 

Your platoon opened fire at 11.15 a. m. 
Your first section covers hill 487, from the top 
of the hill along the crest to the west edge of 
the woods on the east slope of hill 487. Your 
second section covers west from the hilltop 
along the crest to the railroad. You are firing 
with range of 2,100 yards, rate of fire 150 per 
minute, searching 100 yards up and 100 yards 
down. 

Your remaining platoon runner is in obser 
vation at the farmhouse on the road between 
405 and 468. At 11.17 a. m. this runner re- 
ports Blue infantry moving south across the 
road south of hill 469. At the same time the 
machine guns on hill 487 open fire on your 
platoon. The enemy fire is scattered over the 
nose and one man at gun No. 2 is hit. 
Required: 

1. What are you going to do? 

2. Your orders. 

Special Situation No, 4: 

At 11.20 a. m. you are firing at the rate of 
250 rounds per minute. Two more men have 
been wounded by enemy machine guns. You 
hear rifle fire opening to the southwest. A 
hostile airplane flies over your position, height 
about 1,500 yards, and drops a 3-star white 
light. 

Required: 

Your action. 

Special Situation No. 5: 

By 11.25 a. m. the enemy machine guns have 
shifted their fire from your position to other 
targets. At this moment hostile artillery fire 
(about eight 3-inch shells) falls 150 yards in 
front of your position. The hostile airplane 
circling back over your position drops a 3-star 
red light and flies southwest, pursued by three 
friendly planes. At 12.27 one shell hits 25 
yards in front of your No. 1 gun, one hits 50 
yards in rear of your position, and one hits 
20 yards to left of your No. 4 gun, killing the 
gunner. 

Required: 

Your action: 

Special Situation No. 6: 

At 11.35 a m. you arrive at the northwest 
point of woods, 500 yards southwest of 469. 
Your platoon is 100 yards behind you, guns 


and ammunition in carts. You see some of 
your infantry on the nose southwest of you at 
a distance of about 600 yards. They are lying 
down and firing. You hear machine guns 
firing from hill 487 and rifle fire from the woods 
700 yards south of your position. You can 
just see the west edge of these woods through 
the intervening trees. 
Required: 

Your action. 
Special Situation No. 7: 

At 11.50 a. m. you arrive in your infantry 
line on the nose 800 yards due west of road fork 
405. Your first section is in position at the 
northwest point of the woods 600 yards north- 
east of you and firing on hill 487. Your second 
section is advancing by hand 200 yards north- 
east of you. Their carts are in the woods 
north of the 405-468 road. The carts of your 
first section are near their guns. You are in 
the middle of the right platoon of Company 
C. This platoon is deployed along the nose 
on a front of about 150 yards and firing at hill 
487. You see more of Company C in the trees 
bordering the stream bed 200 yards south of 
you and can hear them firing. As you came up 
to your present position you passed one platoon 
of Company C about 400 yards east of your 
present position. You hear hostile rifle firing 
from the woods 500 yards south of you; only 
a little of the west end of these woods is visible. 
Enemy machine guns are firing from hill 487; 
many of their bullets are striking along the 
nose where you are. 

The commander of the rifle platoon tells you 
that the captain with two platoons is along the 
creek and is going to attack the woods 500 
yards to the south. The rifle platoon is firing 
on hill 487 in an attempt to keep down the 
fire of hostile machine guns there, but without 
much success. The lieutenant also informs 
you that the fire of your platoon from the rear 
has greatly assisted against the enemy machine 
guns. 

Required: 

Your actions. 
Special Situation No. 8: 

At 12.05 p. m. your second section from the 
right flank of the rifle platoon opens fire on hill 
487. ‘There is a momentary lull in the firing 
from hill 487, and then it breaks out again but 
with less volume and accuracy. You sent a 
runner to Captain C at 11.55 a. m., telling him 
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of your dispositions. The runner returns at 
12.10 p. m. with the following message: 
Co. C, ist Inf., 
Creek 600 yards W. of 405, 
1 May, 12.05 p. m. 
Lieut. A: 

Iam held up by fire from woods 300 
yards to my front. Get fire your guns 
on woods at once. 

C, Capt. 

Your first section can be seen crossing the 
road 500 yards east of you. 

Required: 

Your action. 

Special Situation No. 9: 

The first section opens fire about 12.25 p. m. 
from a position near where the fence crosses 
the creek 900 yards southwest of 405, enfilading 
the edge of the woods to the southeast. All 
carts are under cover of the nose 400 yards to 
the northeast. The enemy fire promptly 
slackens. The Blue troops start forward, 
using marching fire, and have gotten to within 
100 yards of the woods. As they advance the 
enemy fire ceases. You are with your first 
section. 


Required: 

Your action. 

Special Situation No. 10: 

At 12.40 p. m. you arrive at the northwest 
edge of the woods 500 yards east of hill 487. 
Your first section is in the position of situation 
9. The second section is stiil firing on hill 
487 from its position 400 yards north of you. 
The Blue infantry has occupied the western 
edge of the woods south of you and is engaged 
in a fire fight with Red infantry towards 487. 
Required: 

Your action. 


Special Situation No. 11: 

At 12.50 p. m. your first section opens fire 
on hill 487 from the cornfield 100 yards west of 
the northwest corner of the woods. You re- 
ceive the following message: 

Co. C., ist Inf., 
Woods 500 yards east of 487, 
1 May, 12.48 p. m. 


Lieut. A: 
Have requested artillery fire on hill 487. 
Am going to hold this line until artillery 
begins firing. Then will advance straight 
west. Keep up your fire until signal three- 
star green rocket, signal for artillery to 
lift. My troops will then assault. Get 
your guns to hill 487 promptly after signal. 
C, Capt. 
Required: 
Your action. 
Special Situation No. 12: 

At 1.10 p. m. friendly artillery shells are 
falling on hill 487. Enemy fire decreases. 
Your guns are still firing. The Blue infantry 
advances by squad rushes from the woods 
towards 487. 

Required: 

Your action. 

Special Situation No. 13: 

The enemy fire has ceased. The Blue 
infantry is within 200 yards of the fence run- 
ning north and south through hill 487. A 
three-star green rocket goes up. The Blue 
artillery fire ceases and the infantry jumps 
forward with a cheer. You are with the first 
infantry line. Your guns are in the same posi- 
tions they had in the preceding situation. 
Required: 

Your action. 


The Drillmaster 
(Continued) 


The Oblique March 
Paragraphs (Q. To teach the oblique march, 
116-117 what és first done? 

A. The drillmaster first sees 
that the squad is correctly aligned, whether 
in line or in column. 

He then gives the command right half 
face or left half face (Par. 55) and points 
out to the men how they stand wih refer- 
ence to each other. When they have 


observed this, he explains that these are the 
positions they must maintain while marching 
in the oblique march. 

Q. How is the oblique march executed? 

A. The command is 1. Right (Left) 
oblique, 2. MARCH. 

At the command march, each man steps 
off in a direction 45 degrees to the right of 
his original front. 

Each preserves his relative position, keep- 
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ing his shoulders parallel to those of the 
guide (the man on the right front of the 
line or column), and so regulates his steps 
that the ranks remain parallel to their 
original front. 

Q. How is the “halt” executed from the 
oblique march? 

A. At the command halt, the men halt 
faced to the front. 

Q. How should the command “halt” be 
given? 

A. It is best to give it on the left foot when 
halting from the right oblique, and on the 
right foot when halting from the left oblique. 

Q. Marching at the oblique, how isthe 
original direction resumed? 

A. By the command 1. 
MARCH. 

At the command march, the men half face 
to the left in marching and then move 
straight to the front. 

Q. Bewng at “half step’ or “‘mark time” 
while obliquing, how is the oblique march 
(full step) resumed? 

A. By the command 1. 
MARCH. 

At this command each man steps off with 
full length step in the oblique direction. 


Drili New men have some difficulty in 
Hints maintaining their proper relative 
positions in obliquing. In addition 
to facing them half right or left to show them 
the proper positions before trying the oblique 
march, it is often a good plan to halt them 
while obliquing and then face them half right 
or left to the front, showing them how they 
have gotten out of place. 

Before beginning the instruction in obliquing, 
remind them about the face in marching 
(Par. 55) and illustrate it, showing how it is 
used in the oblique. 

In halting from the oblique, be careful that 
they do not halt, then face to the front. 
They should halt faced to the front. That 
is the reason for the suggestion as to the foot 
on which the command halt should be given. 
Practice this before going out to drill so that 
you can illustrate it correctly. Caution your 
men also about the half face in marching in 
resuming the forward march from the oblique. 


Drill It sometimes happens while march- 
Talk ing that we want to move to the 
right or to the left front without 

changing the direction of march. We do 
this by what we call the oblique march. 


Forward, 2. 


Oblique, 2. 


Now, to show you the positions in which you 
will find yourselves while marching at the 
oblique, I will give the command right half 
face. At that command, each of you will 
execute the half face and hold the position. 

Now each of you look around and see just 
how you stand with reference to each other, 
particularly with reference to the man on your 
right. You will notice that your shoulders 
are parallel to his. Notice that his left 
shoulder is on a line with your right shoulder. 
This is the position you must keep while march- 
ing at the oblique. 

The command will be 1. Right oblique, 2. 
MARCH. 

If given while you are marching, execute 
the face in marching half right and move in 
the oblique direction. Remember that in 
executing the face in marching, you merely 
whirl on the foot that strikes the ground at 
the command march, and step off in the new 
direction. 

If the command is given from the halt, 
merely step off in the oblique direction, turn- 
ing slightly on the right foot. 

Now, in halting from the oblique, you always 
face the front, that is the orginal direction of 
march, except at the command 1. In place, 2. 
HALT. In halting, you follow the usual rule 
of taking one more step after the command. 
Marching at the right oblique, the command 
halt will be given as the left foot strikes the 
ground. At that command, turn to the front 
on the left foot, advance and plant the right 
foot and bring the left foot up beside it. 

In the same way, if marching at the left 
oblique, the command halt will be given as the 
right foot strikes the ground. Turn to the 
front on the right foot, advance the left foot 
and plant it, then bring up the right beside it. 
(Illustrate.) 

If the command for half step or for mark 
time is given while you are obliquing, execute 
it, remaining faced in the oblique direction. 

If you are marking time or at half step while 
obliquing and the command oblique march 
is given, step off with the full length step in 

We will now try the oblique. 


To Turn on Moving Pivot 


Paragraph 
118 


Q. How is the “turn on the 
moving pivot’’ executed? 

A. The command is 1. Right 
(Left) turn, 2. MARCH. 
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Being in line: the movement is executed 
by each rank successively and on the 
same ground. 

At the second command (march), the 
pivot man of the front rank faces to the 
right in marching (Par. 55) and takes the 
half step. The other men of the rank oblique 
to the right until opposite their places in 
line, then execute a second oblique and take 
the half step on arriving abreast of the pivot 
man. 

All glance toward the marching flank while 
at half step and take the full step without 
command as the last man arrives on the line. 

Q. How is “right (left) half turn” executed? 

A. It is executed in a similar manner. 
The pivot man makes a half change of 
direction to the right, and the other men 
make quarter changes in obliquing. 


Drill Be careful to see that the pivot 
Hints man makes a proper face in march- 
ing to the right or left (Par. 55), 

and that he takes the proper half step. 

You will find a tendency to make the turn 
to the right by taking two or three short 
steps and to take either too short a step or too 
long a step instead of the proper half step. 
Unless the pivot man makes the face in march- 
ing, he will lose trace of element ahead of him 
and will throw the element behind him out 
of trace. If he takes too short a step, it is 
likely to slow up the cadence, and if he takes 
too long a step, it will either make the other 
men of the rank stretch their step to catch up 
or they will lag and make the movement 
straggly. 

Be careful to see that the other men of the 
rank make the proper obliques, two of them, 
in arriving on the new line. They are apt to 
walk around on the arc of a circle, or try to 
move around as a rank, abreast of each other. 

Impress on them that they must glance 
toward the marching flank to see when the 
rank has completed the turn so that they can 
all step off together. 

Drill While marching in line, to change 

Talk the direction of the march we 

execute what is called the turn on 

the moving pivot to the right or to the left, 

that is, the line turns to the right or left and 
marches in line in the new direction. 

Now in doing this you do not swing around 
in the new direction as a unit. It is an in- 
dividual movement. Each man makes the 
turn by himself and then delays until the rest 


are on the new line with him. The pivot man 
—that is, the right flank man if the movement 
is to the right (or the left flank man if the 
movement is to the left)—-faces in marching to 
the right in marching and takes the half step. 
The other men of the front rank oblique to 
the right until they are opposite their places 
in the new line, when they make another 
oblique and move up on thé line, taking 
the half step when they arrive abreast of the 
pivot man. As soon as each arrives on the 
new line, he glances toward the marching 
flank—that is, to the left if executing the right 
turn, and to the right if executing the left 
turn—and as soon as the last man of the rank 
is on the new line, all take up the full step 
without command. 

Now be sure to make the oblique properly. 
Don’t try to keep abreast of each other in 
making the turn. Don’t increase the length 
or cadence of the step. 

The rear rank moves up and turns on the 
ground on which the front rank turned. The 
pivot man of the rear rank faces on the same 
ground as the pivot man of the front rank. 

This movement is used most in changing 
direction of a column, that is, in column 
right and column left. 

We make the change of direction half right 
or left in exactly the same way except that the 
pivot man makes a half face in marching and 
the other men make quarter chances in 
obliquing. 

To Turn on the Fixed Pivot 


Paragraph  Q. How is the “turn on the fixed 

119 prvot”’ executed? 

A. The command is 1. Squad 
right (left), 2. MARCH. 

Being in line, to turn and march: at the 
second command (march), the right flank 
man in the front rank faces to the right in 
marching (Par. 55) and marks time. 

The other front rank men oblique to the 
right, place themselves abreast of the pivot 
man, and mark time. 

In the rear rank, the third man from the 
right, followed in column by the second and 
first, moves straight to the front until in 
rear of his front-rank man, when all face 
to the right in marching and mark time. 
The other man of the rear rank moves 
straight to the front four paces and place 
himself abreast of the man on his right. 

Men on the new line glance toward the 
marching flank while marking time, and 
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as the last man arrives on the line both 
ranks execute forward, march, without 
command. 


Drill You must bear in mind that of all 
Hints the movements in close order drill 
this is the most difficult to teach, 
and it is the one movement which men most 
often execute incorrectly. As a matter of 
fact, it requires constant watching to keep 
men from slighting the movements. The 
only remedy is to teach it accurately, in detail, 
at first and then to review it in detail periodi- 
cally. 

The almost invariable tendency of the front 
rank is to try to swing around as a rank instead 
of obliquing as individuals. The pivot man 
frequently takes short steps in turning instead 
of executing the face in marching. The rear 
rank tries to sidle around as a rank. Even 
when properly taught, they will slip into these 
habits unless watched and constantly corrected. 

The movement is simple enough if analyzed 
and executed a few times in detail. To teach 
it, the following procedure gives good results: 

Having the squad in line, mark out the new 
line on the ground and show each man the 
exact spot he should occupy when he arrives 
on the new line. 

Have the pivot man step out of ranks, take 
his place and show him exactly how he executes 
the face in marching and marks time. 

Have the pivot man step back in ranks and 
execute the movement, continuing to mark 
time until you give him the command halt. 

In turn, take the place of each man in the 
front rank and show him how to execute the 
movement, after which, have each of them 
execute the movement in turn, obliquing to 
his proper place and marking time until you 
command halt. 

Let the front rank stand at ease. 

Take the place of the third man from the 
pivot in the rear rank and show him that all 
he has to do is to march straight to the front 
three paces, face to the right in marching, and 
mark time. 

Have him execute the movement, then step 
back into rank. 

Explain to the pivot man and to the second 
man from the pivot that all they have to do 
is to face to the left in marching, follow the 
third man in column, face to the left in march- 
ing when he does, and mark time. 

Explain to the fourth man from the pivot 
that all he does is to march by the side of the 


third man until the latter faces in marching 
to the left, then step beyond him and up 
abreast of him. 

Have the third and fourth men execute the 
movement, then have the pivot, second and 
third men execute it and, finally, have them 
all execute it together. 

Impress on the third man from the pivot 
in the rear rank that he is the guide of the 
movement in the rear rank, and that all he 
has to do is to move straight to the front three 
paces, face to the right in marching, and mark 
time. The others regulate their movements 
on him. 

In executing this movement the men of the 
front rank execute only one oblique. When 
they reach the line established by the pivot 
man it is necessary, of course, for each to 
execute the half face in marching in order to 
place themselves abreast of the pivot man. 


Drill The turn on the fixed pivot, which 
Talk we ordinarily call squads right or 
left, is used in wheeling into line 
from column or in wheeling from line into 
column. We use the fixed pivot in this case 
in order to keep the alignment in line or the 
trace in column. For example: Marching in 
column, with the men covering in trace, if 
each squad executes the turn on the fixed 
pivot, we will have a line and the line will be 
properly dressed. Or, being in line, if each 
squad executes the turn on the fixed pivot, we 
will have a column in which the men are all 
in trace, that is, covering off properly. 

Now this movement is simple if properly 
executed. I am going to show you just how 
each man moves, and we will try it out until 
each of you can do it properly. Afterwards, 
you must always do it just as you have been 
taught. Don’t slight any of the movements. 
Don’t get into the habit of sidling around into 
place. Make each movement clean-cut and 
distinct. 

We will now try it one at a time, and I am 
going to show each of you just what to do. 

The command for the movement is 1. 
Squad right, 2. MARCH. 

At the command march, the pivot man 
executes the face in marching to the right and 
marks time, like this—(the drillmaster should 
now proceed as outlined in Drill Hints above). 

Having learned how to do this to the right, 
we will try it to the left (the drillmaster 
should now go through the same procedure as 
outlined for the movement to the right). 
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American Guide Book to France and 
Its Battlefields, by E. B. Garey, O. 
O. Ellis, and R. V. D. Magoffin. 
New York: The Maemillan Co. 
Cloth, flexible cover, 321 pages. 
Price, $3.50. 

There is one very distinctive ad- 
vantage in particular which this guide 
book possesses over many others in 
that it is written by men who are not 
only thoroughly conversant with that 
of which they write, but who actually 
spent many long months in military 
operations in the district they describe, 
thus bringing to their swhject knowl- 
edge gained by practical experience. 
Capt. E. B. Garey, U. S. A., served 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel in 
the A. E. F.; as did Maj. O. O. Ellis, 
U. S. A., while a captain. R. V. D. Ma- 
goffin, who is a lievwtenant colonel in 
the Reserve Corps, is associate profes- 
sor of history in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. These gentlemen have done 
their work well. No better guide book 
to American battlefields in France has 
been produced. With a warm endorse- 
ment of the volume, Maj. Gen. Leon- 
ard Wood, U. S. A., contributes a 
foreword, observing that to the men 
who fought in the battles mentioned 
and to their families and friends the 
book will make a special appeal. 

Persons intending to visit France 
and the battlefields of the great con- 
flict will find the book invaluable. It 
advises you as to “things to consider 
and do before you sail,” gives a special 
chapter on passports, tells of “a few 
important points that should be under- 
stood before arrival in France, con- 
ditions that will confront you upon 
landing,” tells of Paris and its life, 
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amusements, shopping and side trips, 
gives a brief history of the World War, 
describes Chateau-Thierry, Soissons 
and Rheims, the British battle fronts 
and Belgium, Verdun, St. Mihiel and 
the Argonne-Meuse, Coblenz, Switzer- 
land, Provence, the Riviera and Italy, 
the chateau country of France, Eng- 
land and London. While the book cov- 
ers all of France and its battlefields, 
Part III, Divisional Histories, will be 
of special interest to the service in that 
it gives a brief and accurate account 
and history of the operations of each 
division that reached France. This 
part is well supplied with new maps 
and the entire book is profusely illus- 
trated. A record of the deeds of the 
Americans who fought so valiantly and 
of the winners of decorations is also 
given, together with much other data 
relating to the American divisions and 
colored plates of their individual in- 
signia. An appendix contains much 
general pertinent information. Captain 
Garey and Major Ellis, it will be re- 
called, are the authors of the very 
popular “Plattsburg Manual” and the 
“Junior Plattsburg Manual.” Raymond 
and Whitcomb Co., Thomas Cook and 
Son and the American Express are 
recommending the present guide book, 
and the American Express Co. has or- 
dered an edition with a view to giving 
copies to its patrons. 
® 
Ludendorff’s Own Story, by Erich von 
Ludendorff, Quartermaster General, 
German Army. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1920. Cloth, two 
volumes, 8vo. Price, $7.50 per set. 
To the military man, approaching 
this work from a professional stand- 
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point solely, what Von Ludendorff has 
to say will be of deep interest. He will 
be able to check back on many of the 
events that he experienced on the bat- 
tle fronts of France and verify the pic- 
ture that was created in his mind at 
the time. 

General Ludendorff gives an inside 
history of the war as conducted by the 
German government and its military 
chiefs. Viewed from a non-military 
and non-Teutonic point of view, the 
soldier and civilian alike will no doubt 
regard it as another evidence of that 
incomprehensible Teutonic psychology 
that has been the puzzle of the rest of 
mankind for many years. 

The book is one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to World War lit- 
erature that has yet made its appear- 
ance. General von Ludendorff, in an 


illuminating preface, says: 


It has been my destiny to hold va- 
rious high appointments. Upon Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg and myself, 
in conjunction with other men, de- 
volved the task of conducting the de- 
fense of the Fatherland. In _ these 
pages I propose to give an account of 
those deeds of the German people and 
their army with which my name will, 
for all time, be associated. I shall tell 
of my strivings and of all that I lived 
through in the struggle of nations— 
how the German people fought as men 
have never fought before, how they 
endured, and how their efforts were 
gradually paralyzed. Germany has not 
yet had time for introspection and 
heart-searching. She is too heavily 
weighted down. And yet she can take 
heart from the magnificent deeds of 
her army, and from all they, too, ac- 
complished who worked at home. But 
if she wishes to learn anything from 
the succession of events which culmi- 
nated in her undoing she has no time 
to lose, for the world’s history strides 


ruthlessly on and tramples under foot 
those nations who tear themselves to 
pieces by internal conflict. 

Following the author's signature is 
this notation: “Written at Hessle- 
holmsgard, in Sweden, between Novem- 
ber, 1918, and February, 1919. Com- 
pleted in Berlin by June 23, the day 
on which we accepted (!) the Peace.” 

To the average reader the impres- 
sion will no doubt be conveyed that 
the work is that of a characteristic 
member of the junker class, who re- 
sents any aspersions upon the military 
branch of the government. He continu- 
ously seeks to blame the loss of the war 
upon the civilian establishment, as rep- 
resented chiefly by the Reichstag and 
those who held high civilian office. A 
vein of pessimism runs through the 
book, indicative, no doubt, of the au- 
thor’s state of mind as he realizes that 
in the World War the German people 
met with the most disastrous defeat at 
arms they have ever known. If the 
government had done this, that or the 
other—anything contrary to what it did 
do, Ludendorff is quite convinced that 
the final result would have been differ- 
ent. In any event, he endeavors to re- 
fute any suggestion that the fault can 
fairly be placed upon the shoulders of 
his beloved army. He says: 


The operations which Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg and I had to conduct 
from August 29, 1916, the day we as- 
sumed supreme command, rank among 
the most formidable in history. Nothing 
more awe-inspiring and destructive 
has ever been seen on earth. Ger- 
many, inferior in numbers and with 
weak allies, was contending against the 
world. When in March, 1918, we at- 
tacked with the balance of numbers 
more in our favor than had previously 
been the case, our strength sufficed to 
win great victories, but not to bring 
about a rapid decision. Then it 
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dwindled, while the 


stronger. 


enemy grew 


Continuing, he says: 

We called upon the Imperial Chan- 
cellor to cooperate in prosecuting the 
war, and were buoyed up with hope in 
spite of the menacing aspect of the 
situation. The government had wel- 
comed our appointment to supreme 
command. We met the authorities in 
frank confidence. Soon, however, two 
schools of thought, represented by their 
view and ours, began to come into con- 
flict. This divergence of views was a 
great disappointment to us and vastly 
increased our burden. In Berlin they 
were unable to accept our opinion as 
to the necessity of certain war meas- 
ures, or to steel their wills to the point 
of magnetizing the whole nation and 
directing its life and thought to the 
single idea of war and victory. The 
great democracies of the Entente 
achieved this. In Berlin they learned 
nothing from history. The Reichstag 
and the people found themselves with- 
out that strong leadership which, gen- 


erally speaking, they longed for, and 
slid with the government down the 
slippery way. The German nation has 
been misled and is now paying for its 
delusion with its life. 


Still pessimistic, the author writes: 
“What I did was misrepresented and 
criticized without reference to circum- 
stances. My actions and statements 
were misinterpreted. Vague and totally 
unfounded assertions were spread 
broadcast”; and adds: “The enormous 
responsibility I had to bear made me 
long for the conclusion of hostilities; 
how could it have been otherwise? But 
unless we got a peace which safeguard- 
ed the existence of our country, the war 
would be lost. I could not see how 
peace was possible unless the enemy also 
was ready for it.” Of the attack on the 
Belgian fortress at Liége, at the very 
commencement of the war, he says: 
“The favorite recollection of my life as 


a soldier is the coup de main on the 
fortress. It was a bold stroke, in which 
I was able to fight just like any other 
soldier of the rank and file who proves 
his worth in battle.” 


Of the infantry arm he says: 


In the end of ends, infantry is the 
deciding factor in every battle. I was 
in the infantry myself and was body 
and soul an infantryman. I told my 
sons to join the infantry. They did so, 
but as happened to so many young men, 
the freedom of the air drew them from 
the trenches, but the fine saying of the 
old Directions for Infantry Exercise 
will always remain true in war: “The 
infantry bears the heaviest burden of 
a battle and requires the greatest sac- 
rifice; so, also, it promises the greatest 
renown.” 

In the fall of 1916 the Supreme Army 
Command had to take into account the 
question of the probability of the United 
States entering the conflict. 


This would involve an addition to 
the armed forces of the Entente of 
five or six divisions in the first year 
after America entered the war, and 
later on, if the submarine war did not 
have a decisive effect, a serious, in- 
deed a vital increase in the strength of 
the enemy. The amount of shipping 
necessary for the transport of troops 
from America to France and for the 
supply of reinforcements was dis- 
cussed. Our navy reckoned that the 
freight space required for the trans- 
port of an army with baggage and re- 
inforcements amounted to five British 
registered tons per man. It would thus 
be necessary, in order to transport 1,- 
000,000 American soldiers in a rea- 
sonable time, to employ 5,000,000 tons 
of shipping space. Such a quantity 
of shipping, in view of the necessity 
for maintaining supplies to the West- 
ern Powers, could not be spared, even 
temporarily. 

“Our political leaders lacked the 
strength to govern with firmness,” he 
charges. “The government had lost the 
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determination to win and its faith in 


German strength, which had so bril- - 


liantly manifested itself in the past three 
years, and had commenced to totter for 
want of leading. So the army did not 
receive what it needed for victory.” 
Again referring to the arrival of Ameri- 
can troops the author says: “How 
many Americans had got across by 
April, 1918, we did not know. In the 
middle of the month, between St. Mihiel 
and the Moselle, the first more import- 
ant engagements took place against 
United States troops, who had already 
been a long time in France. The indi- 
vidual American fought well, but our 
success had, nevertheless, been easy.” 


On October 24, 1918, Von Luden- 
dorff placed his resignation in the hands 
of the Kaiser. It was accepted. Of 
this he says: 


In my life as a soldier I have trod- 
den but one path, the straight path of 
duty. One and only one great thought 
has moved me, the love of my country, 
of the army, of the hereditary ruling 
house. For them had I lived, even in 
these last four years. My one aim was 
to break the enemy’s desire for our 
destruction and to secure Germany’s 
future against new hostile attacks. 
Germany, by her own fault, has been 
brought low. She is no longer a great 
Power, she is not even an independent 
state. Her very existence is in danger. 
Germany offers a oe and ee 
temptible spectacle, filling every true 
Genet heart with indescribable grief, 
but awakening among our enemies and 
neutrals nothing but contempt. The 
present fate of the German people is 
concluded by the peace. The future lies 
dark before us, the only bright spot be- 
ing the acts of the men at Scapa Flow. 

In these concluding words Ludendorff 


shows the operation of the true Prus- 


sian mind and his conception of honor 
and good faith. Comment is unneces- 
sary. The author gives scant praise to 
the American troops. He refuses to 
recognize in a fitting way the important 
part they played in the downfall of the 
Hun. He passes by their heroic deeds 
with only slight comment. 


® 
Teaching in the Army, by 


Major 
James C. Lewis, Jr. 


Chicago : 


University of Chicago Press, 1920. 
Paper pamphlet, 61 pages. 
52 cents postpaid. 


Price, 


The work is the result of Major 
Lewis’ wide experience as a military 
instructor. 


In a preface Charles H. Judd says: 


This book is the result of a broad 
contact with army instruction. It is 
more than that; it is a critical analysis 
of the experience gained in army train- 
ing camps. The author came to his 
task with an unusual preparation to 
participate in the giving of instruction 
and to discover those refinements in 
method which would improve it. He 
has grasped the significance of a great 
many concrete situations and has put 
the kernel of these situations in such 
definite, straightforward terms that 
anyone engaged in army training can 
profit by his analyses. The book is a 
most encouraging symptom of the 
movement to improve teaching tech- 
nic in the Army. It ought to get 
very wide use. It is also a striking 
example of the possibility of applying 
the modern methods of general educa- 
tion to a special form of instruction. 


Major Lewis has chapterized his 
work along logical lines and sequence. 
He has treated each of his subjects ina 
most entertaining, instructive and help- 
ful manner. The book will find a wide 
field among the R. O. T. C. instruc- 
tors and the army schools in general 
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Branch Associations 


Fort Leavenworth: 
President, Major General J. H. McRae; 
Secretary, Captain F. W. Brabson. 
Washington: 
President, Colonel B. H.- Wells; Secretary, 
Colonel G. A. Lynch. 


Fifth Division: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Brigadier 
General Wilds P. Richardson; Secretary, 
Major Rufus A. Byers. 


Sixth Division: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Captain G. E. 
Bucker. 


St. Louis, Mo.; President, Captain Gerald 
E. Cronin; Secretary, Major C. S. 
Thornton. 

First Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
F. C. Endicott; Secretary, Captain W. H. 
Young. 

Second Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Captain 
J. L. Ballard; Secretary, Captain J. L. 
Ballard. 

Third Infantry: 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Paul Giddings; Secretary, Captain H. C. 
Brown. 

Fourth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major N. E. 
Callen; Secretary, Captain Fred L. Black. 

Fifth Infantry: 
A. E. FP. Germany; President, Colonel 
Edgar E. Fry; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Francis G. Bonham. 

Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel G. 
L. Townsend; Secretary, Captaia G. L. 
Febiger. 


Seventh Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major Austin 
F. Prescott; Secretary, Major Sidney G. 
Brown. 

Eighth Infantry: 
American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany; President, Lieutenant Colonel! 
M. H. Thomlinson; Secretary, Captain 
R. T. Taylor. 

Ninth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex. President, Colonel 
Harris Pendleton; Secretary, Captain 
Frank C. Foley. 

Tenth Infantry: 
Camp Custer, Mich.; President, Colonel 
Willis Uline; Secretary, Captain Edward 
L. McKee, Jr. 

Eleventh Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel 
R. H. Peck; Secretary, Capt. E. P. Lukert. 


Twelfth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel! Alfred Brandt; Secretary, Lieuten- 
ant Sherman K. Burke. 

Thirteenth Infantry: 
Camp Merrit, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Ernest E. Haskell; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Harry A. Elkins. 

Fourteenth 8 
Camp Custer, Mich.; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. W. Kobbe; Secretary, Captain 
E. H. Burt. 


Fifteenth Infantry: 
Tientsin, China; President, Colonel W. 
M. Morrow; Secretary, Captain R. A. 
McClure. 

Sixteenth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Colonel W. 
F. Harrell; Secretary, Captain Earl Almor. 

Seventeenth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Major H. 
M. Quesenberry; Secretary, Captain A. 
J. Funk. 

Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Hunt; Secretary, Captain B. H. 
Chastaine. 

Nineteenth 


Arizona; President, Colonel John 
F. Madden; Secretary, Captain O. B. 
Abbott. 
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Twentieth Infantry: 
Fort Crook, Nebraska; President, Colonel 
J. E. Morris; Secretary, Captain Stephen 
Peretzky. 


Twenty-first Infantry: 
Fort George Wright, Washington; Presi- 
dent, Lieut. Colonel A. Mitchell; Secre- 
tary, Captain G. W. Eagles. 


Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Colonel 
FP. L. Davidsen- Secretary, Captain C. W. 
Yuill. 

Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
H. A. Eaton; Secretary, Captain F. F. Hall. 


Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
Columbus, N. M.; President, Major 
Paul X. English; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Alexander R. Bolling. 


Twenty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ari- 
zona; President, Colonel Earl C. Carna- 
han; Secretary, Second Lieut. E. A. Grupe. 


Twenty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel G. W. Maddox; Secretary, Captain 
Prank M. Kennedy. 


Twenty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.; President, 
Colonel William L. Patterson; Secre- 
tary, Captain F. W. Gano. 


Twenty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Colonel 
J. T. Dean; Secretary, Major J.C. Williams. 


Thirtieth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; President, Lieut. 
Colonel T. F. McNeill; Secretary, Major 
Jay Zorn. 
Thirty-first Infantry: 
Manili, P. I.; President, Colonel Fred W. 
Bugbee; Secretary, Capt. Schiller Scroggs. 
Thirty-second Infantry: 
Camp Kearney, California; President, 
Colonel Allen Smith; Secretary, Captain 
Albert Birmele. 


Thirty-third Infantry: 
Camp Gatum, Canal Zone; President- 
Colonel B. C. Morse; Secretary, Cap- 
tain R. S. Miller. 


Thirty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Major R. 
C. Stickney; Secretary, Captain E. L. Pell. 

Thirty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Captain 
B. A. Yancey; Secretary, Lieutenant L. R. 
Nachman. 

Thirty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, Major 
Sylvester Bonnaffon; Secretary, Captain 
Thomas G. Bond. 

Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Laredo, Tex.; President, Colonel PF. L. 
Winn; Secretary, Captain N. P. Groff. 

Thirty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Colone 
Ephraim G. Peyton; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 

Thirty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Colonel 
P. H. McCook; Secretary, Lieutenant A. 
Gluckman. 

Fortieth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Captain 
R. W. Ashbrook; Secretary, PF. S. Mathews. 


Forty-first Infantry: 
Camp Upton, New York; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. E. Overhobser; Secretary, 
Captain J. R. Walker. 


Forty-second Infantry: 
Camp Upton, N. Y.; President, Colonel 
J. R. Lindsey; Secretary, Lieutenant G. O. 
A. Daughtry. 
Forty-third Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel S. L. 
Paison; Secretary, Captain L. EB. Toole. 
Forty-fourth Infantry: 
Presidio, San Francisco, Cal.; President, 
Colonel W. K. Jones; Secretary, Captain 
C. A. Shephard. 


Forty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Majer Harry 
A. Wells; Secretary, Captain J. B. Sweet. 
Forty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, The 
Commanding Officer; Secretary, The 
Adjutant. 


Forty-seventb Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Colonel 
C. A. Martin; Secretary, Captain J. W. 
Bulger. 
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Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel 
H. R. Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H, 
Patridge. 
Forty-ninth Infantry: 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; President, Colonel 
C. Gerhardt; Secretary, Captain F. S. 
Scobie. 
Fiftieth Infantry: 
A. E. P.; President, Colonel F. J. McCon- 
nell; Secretary, Lieut. Colonel H. B. Crea. 
Fifty-first Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Major L.H. Watson. 
Fifty-second Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry W. Gregg; Secretary, Cap- 
tain Henry T. Kent. 
Fifty-third Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel E. L. 
Butts; Secretary, Major C. L. Cohen. 
Fifty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Grant, I'l.; President, Colonel A. T. 
Smith; Secretary, Captain C. S. Brodbent. 
Fifty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Senior 
Officer of Regiment; Secretary, Regimental 
Adjutant. 
Fifty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, The 
Regimental Commander; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. E. Copeland. 
Fifty-seventh Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N.J.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilber A. Blain; Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant Douglas A. Rubenstein. 
Fifty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Major W. 
Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R. Hudson. 
Fifty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel F.R. Waltz; Secretary, Captain 
K. B. Wise. 
Sixtieth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major EB. 
A. Allworth; Secretary, Lieutenant R. C. 
Hamilton. 
Sixty-first Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Captain 
L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant J. 
P. Smith. 
Sixty-second Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel C. 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. E. Wharton. 


Sixty-third Infantry: 
Madison Barracks, New York; President, 
Colonel R. Alexander; Secretary, Captain 
W. S. Paul. 
Sixty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Colo- 
nel E. A. Lewis; Secretary, Captain 
Bine Plunkett. 
First Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Major R. 
M. Yowell; Secretary, Major R. M. Yowell. 
Second Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Major 
Paul L. Ransom; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Jerome Mandel. 
Third Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.; President, 
Captain Clyde Pickett; Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant B. H. Graham. 
Ninth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Pike, Ark. ; President, Major Wallace 
P. Wheeler; Secretary, Captain Ray Henry. 
Tenth Machine Gun Battalion: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Captain 
F. R. Fuller; Secretary, Lieutenant B. S. 
Halter. 
Twelfth Machine Gun Battalion: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Major F. A. 
Jones; Secretary, Lieutenant W.H. Dunn. 
Thirteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga; President, Major 
E. H. Jackson; Secretary, Lieutenant 
George D. Watts. 
Fourteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Captain 
E. L. Poland; Secretary, Lieutenant 
F. U. McCoskrie. 
Fifteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga., President, Captain P. 
A. Irving; Secretary, Captain Buhl Moore. 
Sixteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, Ill; President, 
Secretary, Lieutenant R. A. Kinloch. 
Seventeenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, IIL; President, ———; 
Secretary, Major J. C. Daly. 
Eighteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, Ill; President, Major Frank 
A. Heileman; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Kenneth L, Van Sickle. 
Twentieth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, The 
Battalion Commander; Secretary, Lieut- 
enant Russell H. Dudley. 
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